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A campaign to simplify world travel 
restrictions and make them more uniform 
has been undertaken by a special com- 
mittee in the U.S. State Department. 
First attention is being directed to Latin 
America, where regulations vary in each 
country. Twenty-two nations require 
health certificates, 20 demand vaccina- 
tion certificates, 19 require police certifi- 
cates of good conduct. An American 
businessman visiting all parts of Central 
and South America now needs 70 photo- 
graphs to meet requirements. 
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Seventy technical experts of the U. S. 
Commerce Department are going to Ger- 
many to screen documents of industrial 
processes for information that may be of 
value to American industry. Worthwhile 
documents will be microfilmed and 
shipped to the U. S. to be made available 
to businessmen here. 
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In a new search for world trade, 
Australia is strengthening and expanding 
her corps of trade commissioners abroad. 
Three representatives, devoting full time 
to seeking new markets, will be assigned 
to the following areas: the U.S., Great 
Britain, the Straits Settlements and Hong 
Kong. Representatives also will go to the 
Middle East, Ceylon, South Africa, Chile 
and the Philippines. 
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French automotive manufacturers have 
begun shipping new cars to Brazil, which 
was partly a U.S. market before the 
war. Rehabilitation of the French in- 
dustry has reached the point where 50 
automobiles monthly are arriving in 
Rio de Janeiro. 
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Detailed descriptions of the coal-min- 
ing industry in Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Austria and Hungary can now 
be examined by U. S. industrialists. The 
reports, originally prepared to aid the 
armed services, are being released 
through the Commerce Department. 
They go into a minute account of mining 
methods and equipment. 
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The first three-dimensional color film 
in history which requires no stereoptical 
device in the hands of audiences is being 
produced in Russia. The illusion of depth 
is obtained by using a special projector 
that flashes images on a screen treated 
with a chemical process. 
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Mexico is looking elsewhere for rail- 
road equipment normally obtained from 
the United States. Lack of freight cars 
is hampering factory construction be- 
cause industrial equipment needed by 
factories in the interior is piling up at 
ports. Deliveries of railroad equipment 
from the U.S. have dropped sharply 
since the removal of an export-quota 
system which required minimum ship- 
ments to Mexico. 
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Britain is building three 100-ton flying 
boats for overseas air traffic. The planes 
will be powered by six gas-turbine en- 
gines, each driving two counterrotating 
propellers. The ships will fly at 35,000 
feet with a speed of 350 miles an hour. 
The British also are producing a passen- 
ger plane that may cut air-line fares to 
3 cents a mile. Primarily designed for 
feeder lines, the plane carries 20 passen- 
gers and travels at 210 miles an hour. 
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Free farm land on the western slope of 
the Andes has been set aside by Ecuador 
for settlers from the U.S. and Britain. 
Each immigrant will be given 124 acres 
after fulfilling Government health re- 
quirements. Soil analyses indicate that 
the land is comparable to that of Java, 
classified among the richest on earth. 


Norway is experimenting with alumi- 
num shingles in an effort to use up war- 
time surpluses of the metal. The new-type 
shingles are being used in the recon- 
struction of war-damaged houses and 
tests will be made to determine how 
aluminum roofing wears under rugged 
weather conditions. 
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Canadian and U.S. fishing industry 
experts are to make a study of the highly 
successful fishing operations that Japan 
carried on before the war. The experts 
are being attached to General MacAr- 
thur’s staff for the purpose. Japan’s fish- 
ing industry, one of the most important 
and aggressive, was in keen prewar com- 
petition with both the U.S. and Canada. 
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Travelers seeking admission to occu- 
pied Germany must produce evidence 
that they have dollar credits or accredited 
Allied currencies. Visitors to Germany 
are required to prove that they have 
sufficient financial resources to make cer- 
tain that they will not become destitute 
and end up as public charges. 
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We feel very humble when we read the letters coming in to us 
about World Report. 

It’s apparent that the public is eager to know what’s going on all 
over the world and that we are beginning to be helpful. Interest seems 
to be predicated on two major concerns. One is related to the politics or 
relations of governments to each other—the barometer of peace or war. 

The other is related to world business. Producers and distributors of 
goods are showing a keen awareness of what world trade can do to 
assist in domestic rehabilitation. 

Rather significant is this latter current of interest. For it means that 
businessmen are looking ahead. They know that there will come a time 
when the pent-up demand for autos, refrigerators, tires and other goods 
which have been our biggest shortages due to the war will have been 
largely satisfied. They know that we in America shall be looking 
for markets abroad. 

o a * 

We note in the letters from American manufacturers of vital equip- 
ment needed abroad a certain note of irritation with the Department 
of State and other agencies of the U.S. Government—a feeling that 
exporters here are being neglected at a time when they should be 
given every encouragement. The principal complaint appears to be 
that those Government agencies which by their regulations in effect 
control the distribution of materials inside the U.S. do not seem to 
realize that the export trade must be given recognition at times even 
at the expense of the domestic market if we are to be far-sighted and 
stave off a depression in America. 

° S a 

We are studying these situations and hope to bring our readers 
more information about the trials and tribulations of those businesses 
all over the world which face the same barriers—the insistence of the 
peoples at home on more goods and the conflicting claims of exporters 
for a fair share of materials to use in manufacturing for export. 

It is not just exports, however, that make world trade. Countries must 
also buy from one another. A world convulsed for six years by war 
cannot be transformed overnight into a world of interchange of goods 
and services. And this objective cannot be attained except by knowledge 
and understanding of what is going on in world industry and commerce. 

° ¢ 2 

So we commend to you those pages of World Report which seek to 
give each week the underlying trends. These will grow more and more 
important to you as the war months recede into history and as we 
all settle down to the real business of peace—namely, the serving 
of peoples everywhere with the true food of peace—employment and 
the resultant purchasing power with which to enjoy better and better 
standards of living. 


The Publishers of "World Report” 
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Problems of the world are becoming sharply drawn in the Far East...-e. 
There now is less hope of getting China to stand on her own feet 
in this generation, with Chiang's Nationalist and Chinese Communists 
pulling together in a coalition government. You get a spot analysis 
of this situation on page 13. 

U.S. is offering a long-range, 25-year blueprint to curb Japan 
through a treaty partnership with Britain, Russia and China. 

Immediate reaction to the U.S. plan is that it may be attractive 
to Russia as a means of sharing more fully in Japanese affairs. 

The treaty method, however, is one requiring years, not months, to 
get into operation, considering necessary debate and ratifications. 

Chances still are good that General MacArthur will have 2 to 3 
years to operate for the U.S. as the principal manager of Japan's future. 

France is making progress in restoring her economic interests in 
French Indochina; has brought native leaders to Paris for political 
settlements to last 5 to 10 years. 

Dutch efforts to recover the rich East Indies are up against 
stubborn nationalist leaders; are making little headway. 


























Maneuvering in the Western Hemisphere is at a slower pace..... 

President Peron's bid for Argentina to do military business with 
the U.S. now is likely to center in Buenos Aires, to be pursued through 
the American Ambassador, George S. Messersmith, with an occasional 
helping hand from Brazil. 

Peron is studying a long report from General von der Becke, his 
No. 1 soldier, who made a significant visit to Washington. 

Likely course of action for Peron is to ask Ambassador Messersmith 
to transmit directly to President Truman an Argentine proposal for 
limited action against suspected pro-Nazis remaining in Argentina. 

Acceptance of Peron's overture finally would open the way for 
U.S. to sit down at an inter-American conference with Argentina and 19 
other nations and draft agreements for the common defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The outlook still favors a major inter-American conference being 
held in Rio de Janeiro in late October, with Argentina participating. 

In the end, Argentina is to get a quota of the modern military 
equipment that the U.S. stands ready to share. 























Taking a long look ahead, there is this to expect..... 
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(Continued) 


World peace, prevailing in the 1920s, is toreturn slowly, ifatall. 





World war, of the 1944 variety, is not to come for years, if then. 

Big Power conferences, important as they are, cannot be expected 
to tidy up the world in a single sitting; instead, must try to do the 
job by installments. You get the perspective at Paris on page 5. 

Interruptions and delays are inevitable, and sentiment often 
swings from the idea of war at one moment to the idea of full agreement 
and comradeship at the next moment. 

Behind the surface trends, the threat of atomic warfare, intro-. 
duced in World War II, constantly spurs the imagination of the onlookers. 

Chief point to remember is that, if any one conference fails, new. 
methods are to be tried at new meetings, perhaps by new men, all 
aiming at a basis for peace, if possible; if not, a long armistice. 

















In simple terms, it takes two to make a war..... 

Russia, minus a strong air force or navy, lacking atomic weapons, 
is in no condition to pick a fight with the rest of the world. 

U.S., rapidly demobilizing, does not intend either to give up her 
atomic bomb secrets at once or to risk war over European issues. 

Britain and France, over whose territories another war almost 
certainly would rage, are weak and now regard war as unthinkable. 











Many of the present troubles arise from a confusion of words..... 

Again and again, the Big Powers seek to make peace by encouraging 
the establishment of what they call "democratic" governments. 

To Britain and U.5S., this means governments similar to their own. 

To Russia, a "democratic" government acts in the interest of the 
people and need bear no relation to a free choice by the people. 

Accordingly, the Russians bestow the name "democratic" on their 
own totalitarian system of government and on similar governments in the 
Balkans without regard to elections and personal freedom. 

The misfortune lies in the fact that a single word, "democratic," 
is used in the interest of unity to describe such different ideas. 

Another useful illustration exists in announced attempts to 
settle boundaries by what are called "ethnic" solutions; or the yard- 
stick of common racial characteristics and customs. 

By agreement among Russia, Britain and the U.5S., the territory of 
German Silesia went to Poland some time ago, although nobody could argue 
that the population was Polish. 

More recently, the Big Powers awarded the main portion of Southern 
Tyrol to Italy despite the fact that its largely Germanic population 
has closer "ethnic" ties with a reviving Austria. 

At this time, the main stumbling block, the future of Trieste, 
is made difficult of solution because its logical disposition on 
"ethnic" grounds would be to Italy, although Russia insists on getting 
Trieste for her favored friend, Yugoslavia. 

These are widely scattered examples, revealing of the ambiguity 
of peacemaking, of the contradictions of the conference table. 
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BIG FOUR NEARER COMPROMISE 
ON SHAPE OF POSTWAR EUROPE 


Russia’s desire to end deadlocks 
and get on with her own recovery 
may open way for peace treaties 


The shape of postwar Europe is 
appearing on the horizon. 

If the U.S. and Russia reach an 
agreement this year, only Germany is to 
be occupied on a long-term basis. Russia’s 
troops are to be out of Eastern Europe, 
except for a ct cations corridor 
through Poland to the Russian zone of 
Germany. Trieste is to be international- 
ized and the Dodecanese Islands are to be 
Greek. Russia will control both banks of 
the mouth of the Danube. Russia’s share 
in the control of the Straits of Darda- 
nelles, connecting the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, is to be increased. 

This is the pattern toward which 
the U. S., Russia, Britain and France now 
are working. Hints at the Paris Confer- 
ence of Big-Four Foreign Ministers point 
the way. 

After the first week of sparring for 
openings and shifting ground only grad- 
ually frem positions previously taken in 
London, Moscow and Paris, the Big Four 
found they were closer to agreement on 
many issues than any of them had dared 
hope in the gloomy interim between con- 
ferences. This much is now known: 

“| U.S. and Russia agree that a peace 
settlement in Europe must be reached 
this summer. 

There was a time when the U.S. 
doubted Russia's good faith in this re- 
spect. But developments at the second 
Conference of Foreign Ministers in Paris 
have dissipated this doubt. 

“There is absolutely no sign that the 
Russians do not sincerely want to try 
to reach an agreement on the peace 
treaties,” George Bookman, staff corre- 








spondent of World Report, radioed from 
Paris last week. 

“Of course, Russia's ideas of what con- 
stitutes an acceptable agreement are still 
poles apart from the ideas of the U.S. 
and Britain. But the suspicion that the 


Russians harbor a secret desire to see all 
peace efforts fail seems to be evaporating. 

“One definite clue in this direction was 
the suggestion of Vyacheslav Molotov, 
Russian Foreign Minister, that the Yugo- 
slav and Greek claims to reparations from 
Italy—each want 100 million dollars—be 
referred to the 2l-nation Peace Confer- 
ence. When he dropped this remark, 
other delegates pricked up their ears. It 
was the first time Molotov definitely had 
indicated that he still envisions such a 
conference.” 

Russia’s reasons for desiring a peace 
conference this year stem from the basic 
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aim of Russian policy today—to get what 
she can without risking war. 

For, despite all Russia’s apparent stub- 
bornness at peace talks, it must not be 
forgotten that she now is launching a 
series of five-year plans for reconstruc- 
tion and industrial development; that 
these plans are designed to make Russia 
as strong as her biggest competitor, the 
U. S., and that they can be executed only 
while Russia is at peace. 

Realists like the Russians want to risk 
no war that they cannot win. Stalin, 
strong in leadership after a victorious 
defensive war, has no need of using an- 
other war to cement his followers. More- 
over, Russia, the strongest power in land 
armies, is badly outclassed in the air and 
almost helpless at sea. 

Molotov demonstrated Russia's concern 
over U.S. air power in the Paris talks 
with a bitter complaint about U.S. de- 
velopment of the Italian airdrome at 
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BIG FOUR EXIT: BYRNES, BEVIN FIRST; MOLOTOV, BIDAULT LAST 
After a week of sparring for openings—agreement was closer 
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Foggia. And nobody need tell the Rus- 
sians that the U.S. has atomic bombs and 
can make more. 

There is no suggestion that the failure 
of the Big Four to agree on calling a 
peace conference this summer would 
bring immediate war. But the U.S. has 
threatened to throw the deadlock into 
the United Nations if there is no con- 
ference. Russia knows by experience how 
difficult it is to withdraw gracefully from 
positions she has taken publicly in the 
U.N. Russia prefers private settlements 
among the powers. 

Communist political losses in France 
and Italy also suggest that the time has 
come when Russia might gain more influ- 
ence by withdrawing to her own frontiers 
and permitting Europe to organize in 
peace. Sooner or later Communist parties 
in areas now occupied by the Red Army 
must be left to stand or fall on their own 
merits. Communism in Western countries, 
strengthened by a Russian show of a 
desire for peace, might make new gains 
in free elections. 

America’s reasons for insisting on the 
21-nation Peace Conference this summer 
are clear. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes has stated frequently that the 
U.S. cannot afford to pay indefinitely 
for the support of a chaotic Europe. 

What Byrnes has not said, however, is 
that the U.S. and Britain are sure to 
swing a comfortable majority of the 21 
nations to their views on all issues now 
left unsettled by the Big Four. Among 
these nations the United States and the 
British Empire head a bloc of 7 votes. 
Belgium, Brazil, China, Ethiopia, Greece, 
and the Netherlands can be counted in 
the U.S.-British column. That means 13 
sure votes. 

Russia can be sure of only 5 votes— 
her own, Byelorussia and the Ukraine, 
which are Soviet republics, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. Czechoslovakia probably 
would follow the Russians. Even assum- 
ing that Norway would prefer to vote 





THE TREATY MAKERS 


These 21 nations, all of which 
were at war with Italy, Hungary, 
Romania or Bulgaria, are to com- 
plete the peace treaties with the 
four defeated nations after Russia, 
the U. S., Britain and France agree 
on the main points: 


China Ethiopia 

France Greece 

Great Britain India 

Russia The Netherlands 


The United States New Zealand 


Australia Norway 
Belgium Poland 

Brazil The Union of 
Byelorussia South Africa 
Canada Yugoslavia 
Czechoslovakia The Ukraine 
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RUSSIANS AND BEAR IN VIENNA 





—European 


An agreement on Austria would leave only a corridor patrol 


with her big neighbor, Russia, and that 
France would take a mediator’s position, 
straddling on the issues, Russia would 
stand, at best, in a minority of 8 votes to 
a majority of 13. 

Both Molotov and Byrnes are well 
aware of this, which explains why the 
Russians have been reluctant to let dead- 
locks go to the Peace Conference and 
why the U.S. and Britain are eager to 
get them to the Conference. 

These considerations now have brought 
the Big Four closer to grips than ever 
before. Compromises on main issues are 
dimly visible behind the fog of claims 
and counterclaims that hitherto have 
blocked a settlement. 
€ A compromise on Europe need not be 
expected quickly. Many difficult decisions 
still are to be reached in bitter debate. 
There is to be much quibbling over de- 
tail, to place more value on minor con- 
cessions. Such quibbling marred the 
progress of the Paris Conference. But out 
of the Conference came this blueprint 
for an eventual peace: 

Germany. Russian reluctance to dis- 
cuss the American 25-year plan for 
guaranteeing German disarmament or 
any other plan for Germany indicates 
that Germany, the kernel of the European 
problem, will be the last problem to be 
disposed of. No settlement is contem- 
plated that would permit withdrawal this 
year. 

Eastern Europe. Russia has agreed to 
get Red Army troops out of Bulgaria 
when U.S. and British troops withdraw 
from Italy after signature of the Italian 
treaty. Russia still claims that Red Army 
forces are in Hungary and Romania only 
to keep lines of communication open to 
the Russian zone in Austria. Molotov had 


no proposal of his own for Austria, but 
a spokesman said he was “willing to 
listen to the U.S. plan.” An agreement 
on Austria would clear Eastern Europe 
of all Russian troops except those neces- 
sary to patrol a corridor through Poland 
to Germany. 

Trieste, where both the Italians and 
the Yugoslavs are so bitter against the 
cession of the city to the other that some 
scheme that awards Trieste to neither 
seems certain, gave Premier-President 
Georges Bidault of France an opportunity 
for service to the Big Four that he took. 
The French proposed internationalizing 
the city. An agreement on the French 
proposal seems the only possible outcome, 
though more friction is likely before 
settlement. 

A Black Sea-Danube compromise is 
possible. Whatever the rights accorded 
to shipping on the Danube, Russia’s con- 
trol of the river's mouth by adjustment 
of the Bessarabian frontier between Rus- 
sia and Romania is secure. Russia seems 
prepared to swap her previous claim to 
military rights in the Dodecanese Islands, 
beyond the southern end of the Dar- 
danelles, for recognition of her right to 
a share in Turkey’s control of the Straits. 
Thus, Greece would get the Dodecanese 
while the U.S. and Britain would guar- 
antee Turkey against a Russian attempt 
to squeeze the Turks completely out of 
the Straits. 
© The end of a Big Four monopoly on 
European treaty discussions is to come 
this summer. The problems will be aired 
either in the 21-nation Peace Conference 
or before the United Nations. Russia and 
the U.S. know this and are closer than 
ever to a compromise that will enable 
Europe to live again. 
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CAN FILIPINOS BUILD REPUBLIC 
CAPABLE OF STANDING ALONE? 


Problems now are to preserve order, 
repair war havoc and revive trade. 


Long-range aims 


Staggering problems are piling up 
to test the hopes with which the new 
Philippine Republic begins life on the 
Fourth of July. 

The problems are big enough to 
frighten nations much older and stronger. 
The Government has no money. Many 
of the people have no jobs. Those who 
have jobs have trouble buying scarce 
food, clothing and shelter at inflated 
prices. Production is a fraction of prewar 
levels. Exports, on which the health of 
the whole economy turns, are a feeble 
trickle. 

Question is whether Filipino abili- 
ties and hopes, however strong, will 
match these problems and at the same 
time build a foundation on which the 
Philippine Republic can stand alone. 

Ceremonies in Manila on July 4, cele- 
brating independence and inaugurating 
the new Republic, will emphasize the 
hopes rather than the difficulties. Words 
of encouragement will be carried to Ma- 
nila from the United States by the first 
U.S. Ambassador to the Philippine Re- 
public, former High Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt. Words of praise for U.S. 
action in voluntarily freeing the Philip- 
pines already have come from Brig. Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, resident commissioner 
for the Philippines in Washington. 

Emphasis will return to problems and 
tasks as soon as the ceremonies have 
been completed. 
| Immediate tasks before the Philippine 
Republic are threefold. One plain govern- 
mental duty is to preserve order in a 
country wrecked by war. A second urgent 
task is to rebuild public and private struc- 
tures and services. A third is to revive 
production and trade. 
| Long-range tasks, perhaps more diff- 
cult, are these: 

Achieve political stability among a 
people whose passion for freedom is 
strong but whose talent for self-govern- 
ment has yet to be proved, and who live 
in a part of the world where neither 


are more difficult 








MANILA (BY RADIO) 
By President Manuel Roxas 


(An exclusive message to World 
Report) 

On behalf of my 18,000,000 
countrymen, I wish to send greet- 
ings to all the world, especially the 
democratic and _ freedom-loving 
world. 

This July 4 we become an inde- 
pendent nation inheriting the privi- 
leges and subscribing to the re- 
sponsibilities of sovereignty. We 
fully realize the heavy obligations 
which weigh upon us as we take 
our place in the world community. 

We will not shirk our duty to con- 
tribute to world peace and under- 
standing, to the security and com- 
mon welfare of mankind. These are 
words. We propose to implement 
them with deeds. 

It is our hope and aim to broaden 
our contacts with all nations and 
enter into mutually beneficial re- 
lations with all our neighbors. Our 
ravaged nation today seeks to pur- 
chase abroad everything that can 
give relief to our people and enable 
them to rebuild our shattered econ- 
omy. For the time being, our ex- 
ports will be confined to plantation 
crops which were not completely 
destroyed or stolen by the Japanese. 

But, in the near future, we expect 
to offer to the markets of the world 


a larger variety and steadily in- . 


creasing quantity of such products 
as sugar, tobacco, copra, coconut 
oil, hemp, chrome, manganese and 
lumber. Some day in the not too far 
distant future we hope to offer for 
world consumption, and especially 
for consumption in this part of the 
world, industrial goods of lighter 
varieties. That is. our goal. 











democracy nor _ self-government has 


thrived. 

Adjust production and trade toward 
the day, 28 years hence, when Philippine 
sugar, copra, hemp and other products 
will be wholly outside U. S. tariff walls. 

Gear defense of the Islands in with a 
U.S. security system. 

Shape foreign policies that will achieve 
leadership of colonial peoples of the Far 
East, fit in with U. S. world policy, and at 
the same time avoid entanglement in big- 
power conflicts of interest. 

These tasks add up to a very large or- 
der. Ultimately, Filipino leaders believe 
they can fill the order. At the outset, how- 
ever, they count on substantial aid from 
the U.S. 

§ U.S. aid, both military and economic, 
is promised. 

Bases for U.S. ground, air and naval 
forces are to be constructed and main- 
tained in the Philippines, for mutual de- 
fense. 

Grants for Philippine reconstruction up 
to 620 million dollars have been author- 
ized by the U. S. Congress to repair war 
damage estimated at 800 million dollars. 
But because the Philippine Government is 
at the moment scraping the bottom of the 
barrel for every peso, President Manuel 
Roxas also has asked for a U. S. Govern- 
ment loan of 400 million dollars spread 
over five years, and a loan of 250 million 
dollars from the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank for reconstruction projects designed 
to be self-liquidating. Neither loans nor 
grants, however, have shown up to the 
present time in the Philippines in the 
form of cold cash. 

Exports from the Philippines may con- 
tinue to come into the U.S. duty free, to 
the extent they now do, until 1954, after 
which they are to be subject to gradually 
increasing duties until they are on a par 
with exports of other nations by 1974. 
Idea is to give the Islands time to prepare 
for economic independence. But neither 
the grant-in-aid nor the tariff protection 
goes into effect until the Philippine Gov- 
ernment meets certain conditions set 
down by the U. S. 

Chief condition laid down by the U. S. 
Congress is that the Filipinos amend their 
Constitution to permit American business- 
men and capital to enter the Philippines 
on the same terms given Filipino busi- 
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nessmen and capital. In addition, the 
Philippine peso is to stay pegged to the 
U.S. dollar at the rate of two pesos to 
one dollar. Congress of the Philippines 
has begun to debate these U.S. condi- 
tions. Chances are the conditions, though 
unpalatable, will be accepted in order to 
get the aid. 

With the conditions met, and U. S. aid 
flowing west to the Philippines in a steady 
stream, the young Philippine Republic 
can get down to business. 
€ Reconstruction is the first job. In size 
and difficulty, it is a job which compares 
with that on any European battleground. 

Major ports and cities, without excep- 
tion, face the rebuilding of from half to 
90 per cent of their area. In Manila, for 
example, though half the total area of the 
‘city is intact, 90 per cent of the port area 
and from 70 to 90 per cent of other vital 
districts must be rebuilt. City sanitary 
services and utilities, now limping along 
on a makeshift basis, need materials, 
equipment and trained personnel. 

Public property, with losses totaling 
195 million dollars, needs rebuilding in 
these proportions: 38 per cent of all pub- 
lic buildings; 62 per cent of docks and 
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wharves; 60 per cent of communication 
and electric plants; 52 per cent of high- 
way bridges, and 100 per cent of munici- 
pal fire-fighting equipment. 

Private property, business, industrial 
and personal, must be repaired after 
damage estimated at 465 million dollars. 
On Luzon, main island of the Philippines, 
damage to private property amounts to 
63 per cent of the value. 

Transportation losses, to be made good 
before the Islands can function efficiently, 
involve more than half the Islands’ rail fa- 
cilities and equipment, 90 per cent of the 
motor transport, and close to 100 per 
cent of interisland shipping. 
€ Revival of production and trade paral- 
lels reconstruction as a major task. To re- 
vive national income to the prewar level 
of a billion dollars a year, exports must be 
increased from the current trickle to 
somewhere near the prewar peak of 155 
million dollars. This means: 

Sugar, now actually on an import basis, 
must somehow get back to prewar ex- 
ports of above 800,000 tons a year. 

Copra exporters will have to overcome 
labor and transportation handicaps to 
raise exports from the 9,500 tons shipped 


last year to the prewar level of 342,000 
tons. 

Hemp has a long way to go from ex- 
ports of around 5,000 tons in the war year 
1945 to reach the 1938 level of 141,000 
tons. 

Gold once again may supply a third or 
more of Philippine exports provided war 
damage to machinery and equipment in 
the mines can be repaired. 

Reviving exports is only part of the 
Philippine task of reviving production. 
Filipino farmers now seek replacement of 
40 per cent of their work animals, the 
carabao, and more than two thirds of their 
meat-producing livestock. Until this re- 
placement comes, Filipinos will have to 
depend on heavy food imports. 

These are some of the immediate prob- 
lems the young Republic is now attempt- 
ing to solve, with promised, but not yet 
delivered, U.S. aid. At best, President 
Roxas has said, it will take 8 to 10 years 
to repair the physical damage left by war. 
© Real test of Filipino ability to stand 
alone will come. Can the Filipinos, over 
the long pull, govern themselves, support 
themselves, defend themselves? 

Government of, by, and for Filipinos is 
given a good chance to succeed by most 
observers. In almost 50 years of U.S. 
rule, Filipino men and women exercised 
increasing self-rule, developed a nucleus 
of competent government personnel, be- 
came apt in applying democratic ideas 
and methods. The Filipino Constitution 
adopted in 1935 is patterned after the 
U.S. Charter. The Filipino passion for 
freedom was demonstrated during the 
Japanese occupation. A people who kept 
democracy alive under Japanese military 
rule can probably govern themselves. 

Self-support, in the economic sense, 
may prove harder. Production and trade 
must be adjusted to face severe world 
competition when U.S. tariff protection 
ends in 1974. Considerable industrializa- 
tion, and a more balanced agriculture, 
will be needed. At the same time, eco- 
nomic reforms, especially on the land, will 
press for attention. Nevertheless, the odds 
favor ultimate success by an energetic 
people who have access, in the 7,083 
islands of the Philippines, to rich and un- 
developed resources of land, timber and 
minerals. 


Defense of the Philippines is to be 


more a U. S. than a Philippine obligation. 
By mutual agreement, the U. S. security 
system is to include the Philippines. To 
the U.S., the Islands are to be a major 
outpost in the Far East. To Filipinos, 
U.S. ground, air and naval forces and 
bases are indispensable for defense. 

Probabilities are that, with U. S. help, 
the new Philippine Republic ultimately 
can acquire the strength to stand alone to 
the extent that any small nation can in 
today’s world of big powers. If weak- 
nesses develop from time to time, it will 
be in the interest of the U.S. to lend the 
young Republic a hand. 
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ARGENTINA HOLDS STRONG HAND 
IN TRADE DICKERING WITH BRITAIN 


Big sterling balance and growing 
commerce with other nations give 


Buenos Aires new bargaining power 


Great Britain is moving to protect 
her heavy financial interests in Argentina. 

At the same time, the British are 
attempting to regain, from the U. S. and 
Brazil, their former place as No. 1 sales- 
man in the Argentine. 

British missions to Buenos Aires 
are receiving cordial treatment. But they 
are finding a new spirit of independence, 
and there are indications that Argentina 
may not go all the way back to her for- 
mer status of an economic semi-depend- 
ency of the United Kingdom. 

Argentina’s spirit of economic inde- 
pendence springs primarily from an ur- 
gent world demand for her wheat, meat 
and edible oils. Other sources of this 
spirit are increased trade with other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, newly 
established relations with Soviet Russia, 
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ENVOYS MESSERSMITH, LEEPER 
For Britain—strong talking points 


and Argentine industrial development. 

The importance which the United 
Kingdom attaches to her Argentine inter- 
ests is indicated by the personnel chosen 
for the current missions to Buenos Aires. 
One, which is to handle financial matters, 
is headed by Sir Wilfred Eady, Second 
Secretary of the Treasury. It includes 
capable fiscal experts and it is accom- 
panied by the chairman of several of the 
British-owned Argentine railroads. The 
other, working on trade relations, has as 
its chief Sir Percivale Liesching, Second 
Secretary of the Board of Trade. 

Both missions have the help of the 
British Ambassador, Sir Reginald Leeper. 

Investments are a prime subject of 
British concern. Estimated at 1% to 2% 
billion dollars, they far exceed those of 
the U.S., second largest foreign investor 
in Argentina. British and U.S. investors 
alike are worried over the effects which 
the policies of President Juan D. Peron’s 
Government may have on their holdings. 
{ Railroads represent the largest part 
of the British investment—785 million 
dollars or more—and compose approxi- 
mately half of Argentina’s 29,000 miles 
of lines. 

A crisis is developing for the British- 
owned railroads. Their earnings have 
been low for many years. They suffer 
from highway competition. Their equip- 
ment is run down and much of it must 
be replaced. Workers are threatening to 
strike because they have not received 
the bonus which the Government de- 
creed last December. 

A final, crucial factor is the approach- 
ing expiration of the Mitre Law, under 
which the British lines enjoy freedom 
from federal, provincial and municipal 
taxation and exemption from duties on 
imports of equipment. 


The owners feel they cannot afford to ° 
{spend money for new equipment and 


“rehabilitation under these conditions. 
One solution, which the British favor, 
is extension of the Mitre Law and unifica- 





tion of the entire railroad transportation 
system, including Buenos Aires’ urban 
transport facilities. This solution would 
not only protect British capital but also 
would assure the purchase of British 
equipment. 

A counterproposal, which Argentina 
is expected to make, would place owner- 
ship of the railroads in the hands of a 
mixed corporation, with 51 per cent of 
the stock owned by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment and 49 per cent owned by Brit- 
ish interests. This scheme would deprive 
the British of control, but probably would 
channel all equipment purchases to them. 

Nationalization is being urged by the 
railway unions. Argentine Government 
leaders, although favoring nationalization 
of some kinds of business, are lukewarm 
to taking over the lines at a price accept- 
able to the British. Argentine economists 
point out that a deal of this kind would 
use up all the country’s blocked sterling 
balances and would require a large addi- 
tional outlay of capital, yet would not 
contribute to the nation’s economic ex- 
pansion. , 

A complete and immediate agreement 


p q 
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TRIBUTE FROM THE SOVIETS 
For Argentina—a playoff looms 
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on the railroad question is not ex- 
pected. Pending settlement of the 
issue Argentina may grant an in- 
crease in rates and a temporary ex- 
tension of the Mitre Law. 

{ Other investments the British 
want to safeguard cover a wide 
range of businesses. Some of them 
are suffering under policies adopted 
by the recent Government of Presi- 
dent Edelmiro Farrell, and others 
may be affected by measures which 
President Peron has indicated he 
favors. 

Insurance companies, in which 
the British have a stake of 10 mil- 
lion dollars or more, are finding it 
almost impossible to operate under 
a recent decree making reinsurance 
a Government monopoly and sharp- 
ly limiting the activities of foreign 
insurance cOmpanies. 


Meat-packing plants, port facili- $2. 


ties and various kinds of public 
utilities, in which British invest- 
ments total at least 127 million 
dollars, are under threat of na- 
tionalization. Land redistribution, 
pledged by Peron during his presi- 
dential campaign, would jeopardize 
nearly 30 million dollars’ worth of 
British agricultural investments. 
Clarification and possible modi- 
fication of the Government’s policy 
toward these enterprises are among 
the objectives of the Eady mission. 
{| Blocked sterling balances, total- 
ing more than 550 million dollars, 
held by Argentina, are another sub- 
ject of negotiations. These balances, 
which piled up after the United 
Kingdom established the sterling 
bloc, are unproductive; in effect, 
they are an interest-free loan by 
Argentina to the United Kingdom. 
Use of the sterling balances to 
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| $57,000,000 
$28,000,000 

$7,750,000 
$35,000,000 

$9,000,000 
$68,000,000 
$50,000,000 


$200,000,000 


and lower tariffs on her exports to 
the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom, too, wants 
concessions, although any conces- 
sions that she might obtain would 
be passed on to other nations, in- 
cluding the U. S., under their most- 
favored-nation agreements with Ar- 
gentina. What the United Kingdom 
needs more than concessions, how- 
ever, is a basic trade agreement, so 
that she can compete for the Argen- 
tine market on an equal footing 
with other countries possessing Ar- 
gentine agreements. 

Temporarily, Argentina has a 
strong bargaining position. The 
world is begging for her food. 
Russia, the U. S., Canada and other 
industrial countries want Argentine 
business. Argentina has a large ac- 
cumulated demand for goods of 
all kinds except the light kinds she 
herself produces in quantity. And 
she has the dollar and sterling 
balances and the gold with which 
to buy. 

The British, however, have some 
strong talking points. The invest- 
ments they are trying to protect 
played a major role in Argentina's 
economic development. The United 
Kingdom always has been a good 
market for Argentine food products, 
but it cannot continue indefinitely 
to do business with such a heavily 
unfavorable balance of trade. Even- 
tually, the flow of goods between 
the two countries must be har- 
monized. This means Argentina 
must buy more British goods, on 
fairly favorable terms, as soon as 
Britain can produce them. 

Traditional friendship also will 
be emphasized by the British. Al- 



















help buy the railroads has been 
suggested, but President Peron does not 
favor it. Argentina would like to spend 
them for British goods; she wants ships, 
machinery, steel, transport equipment 
and coal from the United Kingdom. The 
British do not favor immediate spending 
for these purposes, however, because 
they feel that it would place too great a 
drain on their national economy. Further- 
more, Argentina would want a guarantee 
that the balances would have about the 
same purchasing power as they had when 
they were being accumulated. Since the 
sterling bloc was set up, Argentines con- 
tend, prices of British goods have risen 
80 per cent. 

Solution of this problem may be the 
conversion of the sterling balances into 
an interest-bearing loan. This would give 
Argentina a return on her money and at 
the same time would avoid a quick and 
heavy drain on the British economy. 

§ In trade, the United Kingdom is still 
Argentina’s No. 1 customer, but, because 
of the war, she has lost her place as 
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Argentinas No. 1 supplier. During the 
war and since, the U.S. and Brazil have 
alternated in the position of biggest seller 
to Argentina. The United Kingdom, 
meanwhile, has had a lopsided, unfavor- 
able balance of trade. 

Now the United Kingdom, attempting 
to re-establish herself in world trade, is 
seeking her old place, in which she fur- 
nished nearly one fourth of Argentina's 
total imports. But Argentines remember 
how, in 1933, they had to send their Vice 
President to London to plead for a deal 
that would enable them to hurdle the 
imperial-preference trade barriers. The 
Runciman-Roca Agreement, worked out 
at that time, was renewed with slight 
modification in 1936. Argentina gave 
notice last year that she would cancel it 
in February 1946. A six-months exten- 
sion, agreed upon later, will expire Au- 
gust 20, and the United Kingdom wants 
something to take its place. 

In any new trade agreement, Argen- 
tina wants larger quotas, better prices 


though the United Kingdom went 
along quietly with the U.S. in its 
policy toward Argentina during the war, 
U.S. actions toward Argentina since the 
war have been largely independent oi 
the British. 

While the U.S. State Department has 
been pushing a strong policy, the British 
have been friendly to Argentina. The 
Eady and Liesching missions have the 
blessing of their Government. This rela- 
tively good position of the British, be- 
cause of their Government’s attitude, is 
causing concern among U. S. firms which 
compete with the British in Argentina. 

A fairly hard bargain will be sought 
by Argentina. Attempts will be made 
to play off the U.S., Russia and other 
industrial nations against the British. But 
Argentine demands are unlikely to be 
prohibitive, for Argentina knows that the 
day of world food surpluses eventually 
will return. When it does return, Argen- 
tina must have Britain as a food cus- 
tomer. She will not jeopardize that future 
market by driving too hard a bargain 


now. 
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U.N.’S EFFECTIVE ROLE 
AWAITS FORMAL PEACE 


Delay on treaties keeps forum 
from functioning as planned. 
Hope of realizing aim improves 


The stalled peace in Europe is 
stalling the United Nations. 

As a result, the world organiza- 
tion, now a year old, has not yet found 
itself, 

The United Nations, as created at 
San Francisco, was to defend the peace. 
It cannot write the peace. While the 
powers delay and quibble over peace 
terms, the U.N. is relying on the strong 
current toward international co-operation 
to carry it through until it can become 
the world forum its founders planned. 

The United States, Russia, Britain and 
France now are striving to obtain a peace 
for Europe. Negotiations are long and 
tedious; no full peace is yet in sight. 
When they have finished with Europe, 
the U.S., Russia, Britain and China must 
work out a peace for Asia. Then and only 
then does the United Nations expect its 
members to unite in defense of the peace 
instead of raising: barriers in the path of 
the organization they created. 
| The barriers constantly rising between 
the U.S. and Russia are not placed de- 
liberately in the path which the United 
Nations must follow. Both the U.S. and 
Russia frequently proclaim their deter- 
mination to stand by the world associa- 
tion of nations as the only possible instru- 
ment in defense of the peace. 

A test of Russia’s good faith in main- 
taining the United Nations came early 
with Iran’s appeal against Russian troops 
overstaying their welcome in oil-rich 
Northern Iran and against Russian efforts 
to set up a pro-Russian government in 
strategic Azerbaijan Province. 

The Iran case developed into a bitter 
battle of procedure. Russia argued that 
the Iranian delegate need not be heard 
until the Russian and Iranian govern- 
ments both agreed that attempts to settle 
their differences directly had been ex- 
hausted. The majority in the Security 
Council, led by the U.S., differed. Rus- 
sia’s delegate walked out. Those with little 
faith in the strength of the U.N. de- 


clared this was the end of the usefulness 
of the organization. 

But Russia's delegate did not go out to 
stay. The Iranian and Russian govern- 
ments signed an agreement under which 
Russia's troops left the country. The Rus- 
sian delegate came back to the Council 
table when other matters arose. The Iran 
case remains on the agenda until the U. N. 
is satisfied that Russia has left Azerbaijan 
Province under Iran’s authority. 

Spain’s troubles transcend the question 
of whether Francisco Franco's Govern- 
ment or another is to rule the Spaniards. 
Some of these issues, such as the extent 
to which the United Nations can inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of a sovereign 
state, are matters for the U. N. to decide, 
but others arise from the power conflict 
raging over Europe's peace and are hard 
to handle. , 

Franco took power after a bloody civil 
war in which his followers obtained the 
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help of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. 
Spaniards who fought in the name of the 
Republic got help from Soviet Russia. 
Franco now claims the support of the 
Spanish Catholic Church and asks anti- 
Communists to help his cause, while the 
anti-Franco group calls on anti-Fascists 
and claims the support of those interested 
in letting the people of the world choose 
their own governments. 

Time and again, the Spanish issue was 
dragged across the trail of those seeking 
to lead the world to peace. At Potsdam, 
at San Francisco and at London, the 
powers supported resolutions condemning 
Franco's regime and barring Spain from 
membership in the United Nations until 
Franco is out. Recently, Poland proposed 
unsuccessfully that the Security Council 
ask all U. N. members to break relations 
with the Madrid Government immedi- 
ately. 

Poland's representatives frequently act 
for Poland’s neighbor, Russia. The U. S. 
and Britain supported a moderate reso- 
lution passing the problem on to the 
U.N. Assembly which meets in Sep- 
tember. Russia, charging that the Se- 
curity Council was sidestepping the issue, 
used the veto power to block the reso- 
lution. 

The Spanish issue is to rise again. Rus- 
sian propaganda charges the U.S. and 
Britain with protecting Fascist regimes 
and cites as an example their failure to 
take action against Franco. But the U. S. 
and Britain fear that any U.N. action to 
overthrow Franco might only enable a 
Communist minority to seize power. A 
pro-Russian regime on the flank of West- 
ern Europe and in control of the Straits 
of Gibraltar is a danger neither of the 
Western Powers can ignore. 

The veto and the atom meet in the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the U. N. 
There, the basic U.S.-Russia conflict is 
clear. 

The U.S., which has atom bombs and 
knows how to make them, is trying to 
eliminate use of the veto, guaranteed by 
the U. N. Charter, in matters concerning 
atomic energy. The U.S. proposes to 
keep control of U.S. atom bombs and 
atomic methods until an international 
control board is created over which no 
power can exercise the veto. 

Russia, now working toward the atomic | 
secrets, wants to retain the protection of 
the veto power accorded to the perma- 
nent members of the U.N. Security 
Council—the U. S., Russia, Britain, France 
and China. A long succession of 8 to 3 
and 9 to 2 votes on the Council have 
found Russia always in the minority. The 
veto power is Russia's protection against 


being dragged along unwillingly with the 
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MR. GROMYKO SAYS “NO” AT THE MEETING OF UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL 
When the veto met the atom for the first time the basic conflict became clear 


decisions of a non-Communist majority. 
So Russia has proposed another plan for 
control of atomic energy that still gives 
any one of the Big Five a right to veto 
decisions of the atomic control body. 

Here again the heat which U. S.-Rus- 
sia distrust generated in negotiations over 
the boundaries of Europe is brought into 
the United Nations deliberations. The 
U.S. does not trust Russia with the se- 
crets of the atom bomb as long as Russia 
has the power to veto measures taken 
against her in the event that she violates 
the rules laid down to control atomic en- 
ergy. Russia’s newspapers accuse the U. S. 
of trying to monopolize atomic energy to 
attain diplomatic ends. This distrust be- 
tween the U. S. and Russia goes deep into 
even the smaller U. N. committees. 

No teeth have been put into the United 
Nations organization as provided by those 
who planned it at San Francisco. The 
Military Staff Committee, which has been 
meeting in New York since March, has 
yet to decide what nations shall contrib- 
ute armed forces to back up the decisions 
of the U. N. American and British dele- 
gates say the Russians are delaying ac- 
tion. The Russians blame the others. 

§ Human rights, even in theory, cannot 
be handled by the U.N. subcommittee 


headed by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt with- 
out running into the basic distrust be- 
tween the powers. Russia looks askance 
at plans to get world press freedom. 

The Trusteeship Council is to appoint 
nations as trustees over lands placed un- 
der U.N. guardianship. The U. S. wants 
sole trusteeship over islands in the Pa- 
cific mandated to Japan after the last war. 
Russia may object. 

Refugees and displaced persons are to 
be aided by the United Nations through 
the work of a subcommittee of the 
Economic and Social Council. But the 
members of this Council sat through a 13- 
hour session during which U. S. and Rus- 
sian delegates quarreled over amend- 
ments to a resolution to extend aid to all 
political emigres from Eastern Europe 
except war criminals and those actively 
engaged in opposing their home govern- 
ments. 

In this case, the Russians suspected the 
United States of trying to use the U.N. 
to encourage anti-Communist political 
agitators. The Americans suspected the 
Russians of trying to use the U.N. to 
persecute Russia's political enemies. The 
resolution finally passed the Council, but 
there may be more bickering when it 
comes before the Assembly in September. 


4] U.N. prestige alone is carrying it 
through these trials and crises, almost all 
of which are created by events arising 
from the efforts to obtain a peace which 
both the U.S. and Russia consider a just 
compromise. 

The potential power which the United 
Nations may one day wield is evidenced 
by the fact that both the U.S. and Rus- 
sia seek to influence world opinion against 
each other by championing the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations. The 
U.S. defended the Charter in the Iran 
case and said the Russians wanted to 
violate it. Russia charges the U.S. with 
trying to violate the principles of the 
Charter in the American plan for control 
of atomic energy. 

World opinion remains the most power- 
ful ally of the United Nations organiza- 
tion. As long as world opinion supports 
the U.N. idea, the current toward world 
co-operation through the U.N. will be 
strong. Many months, or even years, may 
pass before the U.S. and Russia reach a 
satisfactory compromise on the political 
boundaries and regulations of the postwar 
world. When that time comes, there is 
an excellent chance that the U.N. is to 
be the world forum that its founders 
hoped to make it a year ago. 





—International 


U.N.’S HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION—MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, CHAIRMAN 
Even in theory the rights run into basic distrust between the powers 
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HOPES FOR THE UNITY 
OF CHINA ARE FADING 


Mediation has gained only a truce 
for Communists and Nationalists. 


Basic differences 


Prospects of lasting peace in 
China appear slimmer now than at any 
time during the past year. 

Truce negotiations going on be- 
tween the National Government and 
Chinese Communists will do no more 
than freeze the hostile armies in their 
present areas for weeks or months. The 
negotiations are mostly hard bargaining 
for military advantage; so far they do 
“not touch the basic differences between 
the two factions. 

The United States, in the hope of 
starting China toward stability, is to con- 
tinue direct mediation in the civil war. 
This mediation is intended not only to 
stop the fighting but also to bring the 
Communists and Nationalists together in 
a coalition government and an amalga- 
mated all-Chinese Army. 

Although the American effort has failed 
so far, it is not to be abandoned. The 
U.S. is seeking to bring about a strong 
Chinese Government as a measure to 
insure world peace. America is deter- 
mined to prevent the overlapping of for- 
eign-power interests in a weak, easily 
invaded China. Such an overlap could 
bring on international war again as it 
did in 1904 at Port Arthur and in 1941 
at Pearl Harbor. 

General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, mediator between Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and Communist Gen- 
eral Chou En-lai, has won acceptance of 
his plan to merge the hostile armies. 
This proposal will reduce China’s armed 
forces, now estimated at 3% million, to 
850,000 men. One fourth of the stream- 
lined, peacetime Army is to be Commu- 
nist troops organized and trained by a 
U. S. military mission. 

But General Marshall’s plan is not to 
be carried out now. Before the U.S. is 
willing to organize and train Chinese 
troops, the Nationalists and Communists 
will have to establish a workable coalition 
government to administer all of China. 
General Marshall’s problem is to bring 


still untouched 


about a permanent compromise between 
two parties that are opposite social groups 
and whose natural antagonisms have 
been aggravated by 20 years of bitter 
warfare. 

*' The difficulties are tremendous. F. W. 
Rounds, World Report staff correspondent 
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the-road course such as is found in the 
American political system. There is only 
a ditch on the right and on the left.” 

It is doubtful whether U. S. mediation 
can pull the two factions together. Al- 
ready it is clear that co-operation in a 
National Government will require greater 
concessions than either side now is will- 
ing to make. 
{| The Kuomintang, or National Party, 
led by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
will have to give the Communists one 
third of the seats in a coalition Cabinet 
and the same representation in a pro- 
jected national assembly that is to draft 
a constitution for unified China. The 
Kuomintang at present will give up no 
more than two Cabinet seats. 

Later, the party will have to agree to 
a greater measure of autonomy in local 
administration, which the Communists 
are to demand. 

The National Party is composed largely 
of businessmen, military leaders, govern- 


Freezing the arms is only a temporary measure 


in Nanking, describes the deep cleavage 
between the factions: 

“It is not so much that the two party 
programs are irreconcilable, but rather 
that now a basic, mutual distrust makes 
co-operation impossible. This all-impor- 
tant underlying distrust, coupled with the 
great thirst for power which is evident 
on both sides, undermines every effort 
toward compromise and kills any attempt 
at political give-and-take. There is no 
governmental machinery for a middle-of- 





ment employes, feudal landlords and 
other surviving elements of conservative 
classes in old China, loosely joined in a 
political alliance. Large groups within 
the party are opposed to social changes. 
The landlords, whose opposition now is 
blocking efforts to reach a compromise, 
are determined to keep the Communists 
a powerless minority in any coalition 
government that is set up. A reform of 
local administration, which the Commu- 
nists will demand, will threaten the pow- 
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There is only a ditch on the left... . 


ers and privileges that the landowners 
hold in China’s rural communities. 

The only hope for concessions by the 

Kuomintang lies with the businessmen, 
who are willing to meet the Communists’ 
political demands. This hope now is 
slight because the business group lost 
much of its influence during the war 
when coastal factories were destroyed, 
Free China was cut off from foreign trade 
and the Government was compelled to 
take over industry. The landlords’ power 
meanwhile increased owing to the Gov- 
ernment’s greater dependence on local 
taxes, which the landowners collect, and 
military conscription, which the land- 
owners enforce. 
{ The Communists’ biggest concession to 
Chinese unity will be surrender of control 
over their Army, which for nearly 20 
years has stood between them and ex- 
termination. The Communists now refuse 
to place their troops under national au- 
thority until they are assured of at least 
one-third representation in the National 
Government. 

A large measure of the Communists’ 
present autonomy also will have to be 
surrendered. In isolated Shensi Province 
where it was driven 12 years ago, the 
Party, under Mao Tse-tung, is operating 
as an independent state. Supported chief- 
ly by the peasants but with a sprinkling 
of intellectuals and middle-class elements, 
the Communists are enforcing a system 
of limited farm rentals that eases the 
farmers poverty. These peasants are not 
willing to accept again the traditional 
land system of Southern China. 

4] U.S. pressure to force a compromise 
between the two factions is largely fi- 
nancial and is being applied to the 
Nationalist Government. Lend-Lease sup- 
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plies worth 600 million dol- 
lars have been advanced by 
the U.S. since V-J Day, and 
further credits of 500 million 
dollars now are being offered 
if the Chinese will stabilize 
their country. 

Meantime, China’s finances 
are in desperate _ straits. 
Roughly, 80 per cent of the 
national budget is being ex- 
pended for military purposes, 
and a rocketing inflation has 
reduced the value of the 
Chinese dollar to less than 
one twentieth of a cent in 
U.S. money. 

Limited U.S. military as- 
sistance to the Nationalists, 
such as transporting some of 
their troops to Manchuria, is 
bringing direct pressure on 
the Communists. Mao Tse- 
tung is demanding that the 
U.S. withdraw all its troops 
from China and cease Lend- 
Lease aid immediately. 

The U. S. is not to go much 
further in attempting to force 
the Chinese into a compromise. All-out 
military support of the Nationalist cause 
is impossible, not only because of public 
opposition in America but also because 
it would raise the threat of international 
complications. The Chinese Communists 
now have little, if any, connection with 
Russia, but were organized originally by 
Moscow agents as the Left wing of the 
old Kuomintang. As a last resort, Mao 
Tse-tung doubtless would appeal to Rus- 
sia for direct military aid which could 
be sent across the Siberian frontier with- 
out difficulty. 

Without foreign help, the 
two Chinese armies will not 
reach a military decision. 
The National Government's 
troops are four times more 
numerous, better trained and 
better equipped, but they 
cannot force the Communists 
into a decisive battle. 

The Communists are .mas- 
ters of guerrilla warfare that 
proved highly successful dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation. 
When outnumbered, they re- 
tire to isolated mountain ter- 
rain into which the enemy 
cannot follow. If pressed 
too closely, the Communist 
troops hide their weapons 
and become again the peas- 
ants that they actually are. 
§ Civil war, left to run its 
own course, will continue for 
many years. The Nationalists 
will take and hold key cities 
along the railways. But they 
will be unable to conquer 
the countryside from which 
the Communists will emerge 


repeatedly to disrupt communications, 
raid‘supply trains and kill small detach- 
ments of Nationalist troops. 

Precisely that pattern now is develop- 
ing in Manchuria. The Communists, who 
hold about three quarters of the territory, 
have approximately 100,000 troops that 
were moved from North China and pos- 
sibly 200,000 irregulars organized from 
the Manchurian population. 

The Nationalist forces, numbering 
about 250,000, reached Manchuria after 
the Communists had arrived. The Na- 
tionalist armies now are driving inland 
from the coast, along the railways. 

Meantime, the actual fighting is being 
kept to a minimum through the efforts 
of General Marshall, who has put into 
operation a system of “truce teams.” 
Consisting of one Nationalist, one Com- 
munist and one U.S. Army officer, these 
teams operate from bases in the dis- 
turbed areas or directly from Peking, 
under the authority of an Executive 
Headquarters in which the three armies 
are represented. When fighting is re- 
ported, a team is sent to the scene and 
negotiates, generally with success, be- 
tween the two local commanders. 
{Peace for China is not yet in sight. 
The outlook is for continued civil war 
in the Northern Provinces as well as in 
Manchuria, in spite of truce agreements 
and extensions of truces announced at 
Nanking. The fighting will continue to 
be localized and intermittent for the most 
part, with occasional major battles for 
possession of strategic points. 

Neither U. S. mediation nor U. S. pres- 
sure can force stability on China. They 
can point the way to unity, but the 
Chinese must unify themselves. 
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U.S. PLAN FOR JAPAN 
IS BARGAINING POINT 


Timing of proposed 4-power treaty 
implies readiness to share control 
in exchange for other concessions 


The United States now is on 
record in favor of keeping Japan power- 
less to wage war. 

Japan, under the U.S. proposal, 
could have no military equipment or 
facilities of any kind for at least 25 years 
after the withdrawal of present occupa- 
tion forces. 

The proposal is contained in the draft 
of a treaty handed secretly, two months 
ago, to the United Kingdom, Soviet Rus- 
sia and China. It became public during 
the Foreign Ministers meeting in Paris. 
The timing implies U.S. willingness, as 
a bargaining point, to let other powers in 
on its virtually complete control of Japan. 
{ Japan would be barred, under the U. S. 
plan, from having any military or quasi- 
military forces, such as the gendarmerie. 
Her only security force would consist of 
small detachments of civil police. 

Imperial headquarters, the staffs of the 
Army and the Navy and the staffs of 
quasi-military organizations would not be 
allowed to exist. 

The manufacture, production and im- 
portation of military or naval equipment, 
including aircraft, would be prevented. 
Sole exceptions would be the importation 
of small arms for the civil police and of 
limited amounts of explosives for con- 
struction, mining, agriculture or other 
peaceful uses. 

The establishment or use of military or 
naval structures and installations would 
be banned. Also prohibited would be 
factories, plants, shops, testing stations, 
laboratories, technical data and inven- 
tions designed to aid in producing mili- 
tary or naval equipment. 

Actually, demilitarization of Japan to 
this extent already has been accom- 
plished, the draft states. The U.S. plan 
is designed to keep it in effect, and 
occupation troops would not be with- 
drawn until the Japanese Government 
had agreed to it. Then, a Commission of 
Control would be set up by the four 
powers involved—the U.S., the United 
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Kingdom, Soviet Russia and China—to 
prevent infractions. 

§ Teeth in the U.S. plan would be a 
four-power inspection system, conducted 
by the Commission of Control and backed 
by armed force. 

Forces which each power would pro- 
vide to suppress violations would be 
specified in agreements to be reached six 
months after the treaty went into effect. 
The Commission would conduct, “in any 
and all parts of Japanese territory, such 
inspections, inquiries and investigations 
as it may deem necessary to determine 
whether the disarmament and demobi- 
lization provisions’ are being observed. 








The four powers, six months after the 
effective date of the treaty, would nego- 
tiate agreements as to the numbers and 
types of forces which each power should 
provide for enforcement purposes, the 
degree of readiness and general location 
of those forces, and the nature of the 
facilities and assistance which each power 
would make available. 

If a violation occurred or if it was 
suspected that a violation was about to 
occur, the Commission would recommend 
corrective action. The four powers then 
would decide upon the use of whatever 
force they considered necessary to assure 
cessation, or prevention, of the violation. 

Although 25 years is specified as the 
original life of the Commission of Control, 
the draft states that the purpose is to 
assure demilitarization of Japan “as long 
as the peace and security of the world 
may require,” since “only this assurance 
will permit the nations of Asia and the 
world to return singlemindedly to the 
habits of peace.” 

Accordingly, the four powers would 
consult after 24% years to decide whether 
the Japanese people had “so far pro- 
gressed in the reconstruction of their life 
on a democratic and peaceful basis” that 
further controls would be unnecessary. 
If continued controls were found ad- 
visable, the four powers then would 
decide how long and in what degree 
they should be prolonged. 

§ Reactions of the United Kingdom and 
China to the proposal are favorable, but 
Russia has not commented on it. 

A similar draft, applicable to Germany, 
has aroused Soviet opposition. But, in 
the eyes of Russia, the cases of Germany 
and Japan are not wholly parallel. Ger- 
many is on the European mainland, be- 
tween Russia and her satellites, on the 
one hand, and the Western Powers, on 
the other. The Russian zone of occupa- 
tion in Germany, re-armed and properly 
led, could be a powerful addition to Rus- 
sian military and political strength. But 
Japan, stripped of her mainland con- 
quests, is now merely a chain of islands 
lacking the international political and 
military importance of Germany. 

Russia has not favored Allied inspec- 
tion of her zone in Germany, where she 
is in full control. But she might like to. 
participate in joint control and inspection 
of Japan, now dominated by United 
States forces. 

Action on the proposal for Japan is un- 
likely before attempts among the powers 
to settle European differences meet with 
either success or failure. Meanwhile, the 
United States is clearly on record with 
its blue-print for preventing another 
Pearl Harbor. 
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SPIRITS OF BRITISH PUBLIC MOUNT: 
STORES AGAIN HAVE GOODS TO SELL 


“Austerity” period gradually ending 
as long-awaited products become 
available. Food still in short supply 


British civilians now are to get 
more of the things they want as part of a 
definite Government policy. Scarce mer- 
chandise is beginning to appear on shop 
shelves and counters, although the quan- 
tity still is far below the demand. 

To the average Briton, the new 
policy on consumer goods marks the end 
of wartime “austerity” and the approach 
of peacetime prosperity. It is a hopeful 
sign to the British, even though they 
know that food will be harder to get this 
year than it was during the leanest war 
years. 

There will be no slackening of Britain’s 
production for export, key to the recovery 
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BRITONS LOOKING FOR A BARGAIN 


program. But, from now on, the home 
consumer will not feel neglected in favor 
of shipping overseas. This is the case 
even though it may be months before the 
individual Briton can shop as freely as 
he wants. 

Behind the change in the Labor Gov- 
ernment’ domestic policy is public re- 
sentment against continued shortages. 
The plan to boost the home supply of 
consumer goods was announced at the 
recent Labor Party convention at Bourne- 
mouth by Hugh Dalton, Chancellor 


of the Exchequer. It now is known in 
Britain as “Dr. Dalton’s tonic for tired 
people.” 
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After “‘austerity”’—“Dr. Dalton’s tonic for tired people.” 
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{| The new policy is simply a change of 
emphasis. Instead of being told to pro- 
duce for export, the British worker now 
is being urged to produce for prosperity. 
It is hoped that, by emphasizing the fact 
that more consumer goods are available, 
workers will be given an incentive to in- 
crease production. 

Edwin J. Drechsel, staff correspondent 
of World Report in London, radios: 

“The outlook for consumer goods is 
improving in individual items, but the 
over-all position will reach 1939 levels 
only by Christmas. Mechanical toys are 
returning to the stores. Remaining re- 
strictions on clothing manufacture, such 
as pleats in trousers, are being canceled. 

“April retail sales, excepting foods, 
were 40 per cent above the previous 
twelve months. These include rises of 
75 per cent in hardware sales, 91 per 
cent in furniture sales, and 123 per cent 
in travel and sporting goods sales. 

“Employment in consumer industries 
already is 94 per cent of 1939 levels. 
Workers in distributive trades and serv- 
ices now are 75 per cent as numerous as 
they were in 1939.” 

{ More goods thus, is the prospect. But 
critical shortages still exist, as shown by 
the following: 

Automobiles. British factories are turn- 
ing out motor vehicles at about two 
thirds the prewar rate. In the first quar- 
ter of 1946, a total of 60,133 were pro- 
duced, compared to a quarterly rate of 
94,392 in 1935. 

Despite increased production, the in- 
dividual Briton still has less chance of 
getting a new car than a person in the 
United States. Of the 60,133 motor 
vehicles produced, only 15,099 are pas- 
senger cars available to civilians. Prices 
are high. New cars sell for around $2,000. 
Used-car prices also are high. A surplus 
Army car, without an engine, recently 
brought $1,500. 

Furniture. Production still is only about 
half the prewar rate, despite an increase 
of 260 per cent in the last year. Now 
Government-issued priorities must be ob- 
tained for most purchases. 

Several factors indicate that the de- 
mand for furniture in Britain will exceed 
supply for several years to come. A total 
of 4 million homes were damaged during 
the war. Of these, 460,000 were de- 
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stroyed or made uninhabitable. The 
furniture they contained will have to be 
replaced. In addition, more than 2% 
million couples married after the out- 
break of the war will be looking for 
furniture. Two thousand persons formed 
a line nearly a mile long eight hours 
before the opening of a recent sale of 
unrationed furniture. 

British housewives cannot buy house 
furnishings such as curtains, towels or 
rugs without Government-issued tickets. 

The Government considers the need 
so great that furniture is being imported 
from Belgium and Canada. It is one of 
the few types of consumer goods, aside 
from food, that Britain is buying abroad. 

Shoes still are rationed in England. 
Production, however, has reached 9,600,- 
000 pairs monthly, only slightly under 
the prewar rate. The principal increase 
has been in shoes for men and children. 
Footwear for women is made primarily 
for durability rather than appearance. 

Shoes made from leather are hard to 
get. Production is only 12 per cent great- 
er than last year and only about two 
fifths of what it was before the war. 

Clothing. All wearing apparel still is 
rationed in Britain. The people are dis- 
appointed with the small increase in 
rations that the Government has given 
them since the end of the war. Thus far, 
the ration has been increased at the rate 
of six points a year instead of the antici- 
pated increase of 52 points in six months. 
Clothing for families with children is 
back to 1941-42 levels, but families with- 
out children have less. New allotments 
will give children and veterans a slight 
increase. 

The Government recognizes the short- 
age of clothing as one of the more serious 
domestic problems. Consequently, the 
yearly ration is likely to be increased by 
shortening the ration period when new 
ration books are issued in August. 

Electrical goods. Production of house- 
hold electrical goods at present is above 
the prewar rate. In the last year, output 
has increased 530 per cent because’ of 
the reconversion of factories from war 
work. Electric heaters and vacuum clean- 
ers are easier to buy in England than in 
some parts of the United States. 

Vacuum cleaners are produced now at 
the rate of 33,000 a month. More than 
214,000 electric irons are being turned 
out each month. Of electrical products, 
only the production of flashlight batteries 
is dropping. This is in accord with de- 
creasing demand due to the end of the 
blackout and the increased street lighting. 

Radios. The manufacture of radios is 
only a third as much as the prewar out- 
put. About 55,000 radios are being turned 
out each month for the domestic civilian 
market, which before the war bought 
approximately 159,000 sets a month. 

Baby carriages are coming from the 
tuctories at the rate of 40,000 a month, 
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babies was born each month in the 
United Kingdom. 

Bicycles. Only about 71,000 bicycles 
can be purchased each month in Britain, 
since about half the total production is 
exported to European markets. Before 
the war, the British bought an average 
of 142,000 bicycles a month. 

Wool blankets. At the present rate of 
production, British housewives will be 
able to buy some 4,600,000 wool blankets 
= year. In 1935, a typical prewar year, 

% million blankets were available for the 
ans domestic market. 

Alarm clocks. During the war, in Eng- 
land as in America, it was virtually im- 
possible to buy an alarm clock. Although 
production still is less than a third prewar 
output, some 60,000 alarm clocks now 
are being sold to British civilians each 
month. 

Whisky will continue to be scarce for 
many years. Because it is necessary to 
use grain for food, Scotch whisky produc- 
tion is only three sevenths of prewar. 
Most of this is exported. Domestic prices 
are high. 

Miscellaneous. There are more hand- 

bags, purses, gloves, brushes and um- 
brellas in the stores along Picadilly and 
in Sloane Square than the British have 
seen since before the war. Cutlery is 
available in bigger quantities. Cheap 
jewelry can be bought, but with a 100 
per cent purchase tax. Some items, in- 
cluding cigarette lighters and _ razor 
blades, are plentiful. Garden tools once 
again are on sale. 
§ Food is the thing Britons want most, 
and it is the scarcest of all. Stocks of food 
in Britain are more than a fifth lower than 
a year ago. Thurston Williams, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, recently told the 
British people that “the coming winter 
will not be as good as it was during the 
hardest days of the war.” Bread will be 
rationed soon, something that was not 
done even during the war. 

There are several reasons why the 
British consumer is going to find less 
food. During the war, dried eggs, im- 
ported mainly from the United States, 
were an important part of the average 
civilian diet. The Labor Government 
canceled the imports of dried eggs to 
save 100 million a year in dollar ex- 
change. It is one of the most criticized 
acts of the Attlee Government. 

Pressure from the people will continue 
to force the Government to take steps 
to increase food supplies and consumer 
goods. Industries are being freed rapidly 
from emergency work orders, permitting 
the workers to go to consumer goods 
industries. Already, 5,250,000 workers 
have been released from essential pro- 
duction. Another 27 industries will be 
freed in August. Purchase taxes are being 
cut, bringing prices down. But, despite 
all these moves, it will be years before 
the British consumer can buy all the 
goods he wants and can afford. 
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HUNGRY MILLIONS CAN EXPECT 
LITTLE AID FROM 1946 HARVEST 


Deficit of 10 million tons likely for 
next 12 months. Distribution system 
weakened by Soviet nonco-operation 


*, 


The hungry people of the world 
have little more assurance of three square 
meals a day during the next 12 months 
than they had during the past 12, not- 
withstanding new international machin- 
ery for allocating short food supplies. 

World food supply, even with 
good growing weather, will not be 
enough to give everybody what he needs 
to eat. Equitable distribution of this 
short supply, furthermore, is entrusted to 
international machinery which starts out 
with heavy handicaps. It is powered 
chiefly by good intentions, and it begins 
with one important cog, Russia, com- 
pletely missing. 

Russia, now beginning to harvest wheat 
in the Ukraine, gives no indication what 
the harvest will be, or where it will go. 
The United States reports another billion- 
bushel wheat crop on the way, and as- 


sumes that at least one fourth of it will go 
abroad. Latin America, according to 
former President Hoover, is in a position 
to increase food exports sharply this 
summer. 

Deficit countries, meanwhile, tighten 
their belts against what they hope are the 
final months of the food crisis. Weeks ago, 
England prepared to add bread to the list 
of rationed foods. In countries where 
bread has long been rationed, people on 
half a diet or less eye hungrily the ap- 
proaching harvest. 

What happens to this new harvest will 
determine to a large extent how many 
people starve next spring. To hungry 
people, any new harvest creates an il- 
lusion of plenty. But the new harvest has 
to be spread over 12 months. This job of 
spreading the supply over the next year 
is what now puzzles the International 
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RUSSIAN’S BREAD 
One important cog is missing ... 


Food Emergency Council, the new ma- 
chinery set up by the United Nations to 
ration world food supplies among the 
nations. 

§ World picture, as it begins to unfold 
before the new IEFC, looks like this: 

Demand from the deficit countries for 
imports of food, during the 12 months 
beginning July 1, 1946, is expected to 
equal 30 million metric tons in terms 
of wheat. 

Supply from the surplus countries, in 
terms of wheat exports, at best, may not 
exceed the equivalent of 20 million metric 
tons. 

Deficit, for the hungry, thus would be 
at least 10 million metric tons. 

First task of the world food agency, 
faced by this 10-million-ton gap between 
supply and demand, is to make sure that 
the deficit countries really need 30 million 
tons, and that the surplus countries can 
ship no more than 20 million tons. Ques- 
tion is whether the deficit countries are 
producing all they can for themselves and 
whether they are rationing efficiently. For 
the surplus countries, the question is 
whether they are producing up to capac- 
ity, and not diverting more than they 
need for home consumption. 

As things stand, answers to these ques- 
tions shape up as follows: 
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| Deficit countries are struggling desper- 
ately to get food production back to pre- 
war levels. Six years of war, however, 
have left deep scars. Soil fertility is de- 
pleted and fertilizer is scarce. Draft ani- 
mals and machine power for farm work 
are nowhere near adequate. Good seed 
is rare. Efforts of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
to provide seed, for example, have 
reached less than 10 per cent of the 
cropping area in UNRRA countries. On 
top of these difficulties, drought last year 
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in Europe and this year in parts of Asia 
aggravated the situation. This year, how- 
ever, weather in Europe has been better, 
and production approximating 90 per cent 
of prewar is expected. 

Around the Mediterranean good 
weather may permit French North Africa 
to produce almost enough grain for its 
increased population, yet not enough to 
restore the area to its former status of net 
exporter. Increases are expected in Italy, 
Greece, Portugal and Spain. 

Europe’s bread basket, the eastern tier 
of countries between Russia and Ger- 
many, presents an unfavorable outlook for 
more production than last year. Land in 
Poland needs rain, good seed, draft 
power, man power and enough stability 
to get a crop sown and _ harvested. 
Throughout the Danube Basin acreages 
are larger than in 1945 and weather in 
most areas is better, but in Germany and 
Austria the outlook is uniformly unfavor- 
able for much increase in crop produc- 
tion over 1945. 

Western Europe has a brighter outlook. 
France and the Low Countries may come 
within 10 per cent of prewar output. Den- 
mark and the Scandinavian countries look 
for normal crops. In Britain, however, 
wheat outlook is for two thirds of the 
wartime peak. 


Asia expects some improvement over 
last year, but not a great deal. India’s 
deficit is too great to be made up by fall 
harvests, however good. China’s wheat 
crop may be bigger than last year’s, but 
not enough to prevent famine in several 
provinces. Philippine rice production is 
to be 30 per cent below the prewar nor- 
mal. Japan's outlook is to improve, once 
wheat and rice harvests are gathered this 
autumn, and Burma also may once more 
become a rice exporter. 

Over all, it is the consensus of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the U. N. 
that the deficit countries of Europe and 
Asia are struggling against tremendous 
odds to produce as much as possible for 
themselves. Between now and harvest, 
however, food shortage is critical in much 
of Europe, fatal to millions in Asia. 

Diets in Europe have been reduced 
this spring by drastic cuts in rations. As 
compared with a U.S. calory consump- 
tion of 3,350 a day, the average is less 
than 1,600 a day per person in the cities 
of Germany, Austria, Italy, parts of Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia. Average diet is un- 
der 2,000 calories a day in Spain, Portu- 
gal, Greece, Romania and Finland. It does 
not rise above 2,400 calories in the rest of 
liberated Europe. 

Demand on the new harvest, in conse- 
quence, will be overwhelming. Import 
needs of Europe and Asia are expected 
to be fully as great as during the past 
year, and may in fact be greater in view 
of depleted reserves. The hungry, there- 
fore, look to the surplus producers of the 
world for relief. 

4] Surplus countries have troubles of their 
own. Record exports of wheat during the 
past 12 months have reduced reserves to 








THE CONTINUING SEARCH IN EUROPE 





low levels, forcing restrictions on con- 
sumption. Competition for grain among 
deficit countries, and as between human 
and animal consumers, complicates plan- 
ning for exports. Though diets in surplus 
countries are far superior to those in defi- 
cit countries, governments in the former 
field find it politically difficult further to 
restrict domestic use. Result is that export 
areas will do well, in the next 12 months, 
to ship out as much as during the past 
year. Odds, in fact, are against it. 

Odds are also against the new world 

agency, the IEFC, in its attempt to nar- 
row the gap between world needs of 30 
million tons and probable world supply 
of 20 million tons. The IEFC can ration 
world supplies only to the limit agreed to 
by its member nations. If the U.S., for 
example, says it cannot export more than 
250 million bushels of wheat, there is not 
much the agency can do about it. In ef- 
fect, any member can veto plans it op- 
poses. And non-members can upset such 
plans as are agreed to. 
{ Russia, not a member of the IEFC, 
is in a position to upset world plans to 
allocate food. Export observers think Rus- 
sia may harvest 90 per cent of her prewar 
wheat average. That quantity, plus grain 
obtained by requisition or agreement from 
border countries, may give the Soviets 
wheat to use for political purposes abroad, 
as in France not long ago. Russian moves 
of this kind would hamper the IEFC, uv- 
set allocations, and keep the world’s po- 
litical pot boiling. 

Whether Russia will have wheat for 
this purpose, or will use it, is something 
Russia intends to keep secret. 

Outlook for the hungry, in any case, is 
not much better than it was a year ago. 
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WHY BRITONS FEAR 
DEPRESSION IN U. S. 


Falling prices and higher tariffs, 


expected to result from a slump, 
seen as threat to world trade 


Predictions that the United States 
is heading toward a serious business de- 
pression are being made in London. 

Britons in and out of the Governs 
ment are talking about the economic 
future of America. Some economists, pol- 
iticians and businessmen see the U.S. 
economy going into a major slump in less 
than three years. 

Although this is the view of only a 
minority in the controlling Labor Party, 
official concern is reflected by Govern- 
ment spokesmen, who now are assuring 
Britain that the United Kingdom is to 
be insulated against a depression from 
abroad. Herbert S. Morrison, leader of 
the House of Commons, recently told a 
Labor Party conference: 

“If there is a depression in the United 
States—which heaven forbid—we are pre- 
pared to do what is possible to avoid the 
economic repercussions on the economic 
life of our own country. We are deter- 
mine¢.” 

British predictions of economic trou- 
bles in America were reported last week 
by E. J. Drechsel, staff correspondent of 
World Report in London. Following is 
a concensus of the views expressed by 
members of Parliament and businessmen: 
q A U.S. depression is feared by many 
as an outgrowth of inflation in wages and 
prices. Business spokesmen pointed out 
that depressions followed commodity in- 
flation in 1920 and a security inflation in 
1929. Now they feel the U.S. is in the 
midst of wage inflation, with depression 
the inevitable result. 

Eric Cook, writer for Labor publica- 
tions, based his prediction on that of 
Eugene Varga, Russian economist who 
said last February that a depression 
would hit the United States within two 
or two and a half years. 

William Warbey, Labor member of 
Parliament, believes that a slump is com- 
ing in the U.S. because of the country’s 
increased productive capacity which was 
developed during the war. Attempts to 
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BRITONS REMEMBER THE DOLE 
Could unemployment be imported? 


find markets abroad for American goods 
will fail unless the U.S. is willing to 
accept goods in payment, he told Drech- 
sel. He foresees a day when the U. S. will 
be forced to give goods away in export 
in order to maintain employment at 
home. The effect would be to cause un- 
employment in other countries. 

Similar views are expressed by others. 
The recent debate in Parliament on 
British world policy produced several 
speeches about economic troubles in the 
United States. Gordon Walker, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, told the Labor Party 
conference at Bournemouth: “Do not 
underestimate the very great danger of 


an American slump. A free capitalist 
country automatically gets into a slump.” 
§ British fears of a U.S. depression are 
accompanied by a general feeling that a 
slump in America is certain to have 
serious repercussions on Britain’s own 
recovery, despite official assurances that 
plans are being made to put safeguards 
around the British program. Here is an 
analysis of a British economic view: 

Lower prices. A U. S. depression would 
be accompanied by falling prices in 
America, This, in turn, would hit British 
exports to the U.S. and could jeopardize 
the Labor Government’s plans to boost 
exports to double their present level. 

Higher tariffs traditionally have ac- 
companied a business slump in the U. S. 
That happened after World War I and 
again in the period between the wars. 
Tariff restrictions could put a serious 
crimp in Britain’s determination to do 
export business with the U. S. 

World markets. British people remem- 

ber how a U. S. depression of the thirties 
reached into Great Britain. They are 
afraid that bad times in America auto- 
matically mean bad times in Britain. 
Several of those Drechsel talked to said 
it was likely that the U.S., if caught in 
an economic slump, would be forced to 
give its goods away on the world market 
in order to keep full employment at 
home. The effect of this would be to 
export U.S. unemployment abroad and 
spread depression elsewhere. With such 
a condition, Britain, gearing herself to 
a bigger world trade, might find her 
world markets disappearing at a time 
when they are most neéded to bolster 
the United Kingdom’s own economy. 
{| British reaction to concern over Ameri- 
ca’s economy is a tendency, small now, 
to guard against too close political ties 
with the United States. A large group 
with political party ties opposes close- 
knit, U. S.-British associations. The same 
feeling was expressed to Drechsel by 
some Laborites in Parliament, although 
for the most part they say nothing pub- 
licly because they dislike being in conflict 
with the Party’s official policy .of co- 
operation with the U. S. 

No change in British-U. S. relationships 
is in prospect. Most of the talk now heard 
in London is not hostile to the U.S., 
except that coming from a few extremists. 
But, behind the talk, there is a genuine 
concern for the future of the United 
States in the world economy. Because of 
this concern, Britons are paying more 
and more attention to U. S. politics, busi- 
ness developments and every facet of 
American life. This interest probably will 
increase as the United Kingdom moves 
ahead with her own recovery program. 
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FIGHT OVER CABINET 
IS IMPERILING INDIA 


Trend toward violence underlies 
Hindu and Moslem conflict in 
the negotiations with British 


Great Britain’s efforts to set up 
India in business for herself are making 
progress on paper. But a peaceful trans- 
fer of power to a self-governing India 
is far from being certain. 

As much significance now is at- 
tached to growing signs of restlessness 
and impatience as is given to tedious 
political negotiations being held in New 
Delhi between Britain, on one side, and 
Hindu and Moslem leaders on the other. 
The only concrete advance is a willing- 
ness by Hindus and Moslems to accept a 
British scheme for long-range planning. 

The British Viceroy, Lord Wavell, who 

has had a Government mission from Lon- 
don at his side since last March, is per- 
sisting in his attempt to form immediately 
a Cabinet (Executive Council) composed 
entirely of Indians. There is no formula in 
sight for this step and the Viceroy realizes 
an all-Indian Cabinet would be meaning- 
less unless it had individual members 
commanding popular support. Lord Wa- 
vell hopes that by August, when India 
begins to select delegates to draft a con- 
stitution, the situation will improve. 
§ India’s strange temper is illustrated by 
an episode in which Jawaharlal Nehru 
is the leading actor. Nehru, a Hindu of 
aristocratic breeding with Left-wing sym- 
pathies, is to be the next president of 
the Congress Party, India’s largest, and 
he stands next to Mohandas K. Gandhi 
in personal influence. 

Nehru holds a heavy responsibility in 
negotiating with Britain for the most he 
can get for the Congress Party. Particu- 
larly, he wants greater recognition in the 
future government than is to be given 
the Moslem League of Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah. Moslems are bitterly distrustful 
of the Hindus, who outnumber them 
nearly three to one. 

Yet Nehru recently absented himself 
from the British conferences in order to 
make a four-day crusade into the State 
of Kashmir, autocratically ruled by a 
Hindu maharajah, Sir Hari Singh. It was 


a matter of principle, Nehru explained, 
that he must support an associate cam- 
paigning there for immediate political 
reforms. The Kashmir constabulary halted 
Nehru and held him in custody briefly. 
The Maharajah of Kashmir is one of 
several hundred princely rulers, whose 
fabulous territories, long insulated by 
sovereign treaties; face ultimate conver- 
sion into working units in a federated 
India which Great Britain foresees later 
on. 
{The real importance of the Kashmir 
incident lies in the widespread reaction 
which exploded in India when 
Nehru was reported arrested. 
In Calcutta, transport work- 
ers struck and the small num- 
ber of U.S. troops remaining 
were restricted to their camp 
as a precautionary measure. 
In Bombay, strikes closed 
40 textile mills and all cloth 
and commodity markets. In 
Southeast India, one demon- 
stration for Nehru became a 
riot in which 10 persons were 
killed and 52 injured. 
Nehru is well aware of his 
own importance as a symbol 
of the hopes of the Congress 
Party for early independence 
for India. He commented 
bluntly that he did not regret 
what had happened, for its 
significance could not be lost 
either on the maharajahs or 
on what he called “others,” 
obviously meaning the Brit- 
ish. 
§ The present pattern of 
events in India is far from re- 
assuring. Gandhi is asserting 
his leadership in firm terms. 
He insists that the Congress 
Party is to be regarded as a 
national political movement, 
representative of many Mos- 
lems as well as Hindus. On 
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that basis, Gandhi wants a Moslem mem- 
ber of the Congress Party to sit in the 
Viceroy's Cabinet. Jinnah is insistent that 
his Moslem League be the exclusive 
spokesman for Moslems. 

The whole Sikh community of 5 mil- 
lion persons, from which come many of 
India’s best troops, is protesting against 
the minor part assigned to it in Britain’s 
future plans. 

The slim rations on which India is 
feeding in this year of shortages are to 
stretch out until the end of July and then 
to give less nourishment than subsistence 
requires unless unexpected food imports 
arrive from abroad. 

More importantly, the trained loyalty 
of the Indian Army may be unreliable in 
any crisis arising from food riots or po- 
litical agitation. 

§ All in all, the outlook suggests an 
underlying drift toward violence despite 
a surface agreement on the type of ma- 
chinery to develop eventual self-govern- 
ment. A real change in the prospect ahead 
could be expected if and when the po- 
litical leaders such as Nehru and Jinnah 
actually enter the Viceroy’s Cabinet and 
accept collective responsibility. Until 


then, India’s progress will not be on firm 
ground. 
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TRIAL OF NAZI CHIEFS DESIGNED 
TO DETER FUTURE WARMAKERS 


Nuernberg may put teeth in treaties 
by setting precedent for punishment 
of violators of international law 


The Allies are winding up the 
biggest international trial of history, the 
prosecution of 22 high Nazis accused of 
committing crimes against the world. 

Testimony in the long, technical 
and frequently dull proceedings will close 
in mid-July. But it will be September— 
10 months from the time they were 
brought to court—before the Nazis know 
their fate. 

Behind the prosecution lies a new 
test for international law: Whether in- 
dividuals can be convicted of crimes 
committed in the name of their govern- 
ment. That is one of the points the In- 
ternational Military Tribunal will decide 
when it passes judgment on the men who 
ran the Nazi war. 

One defendant, Hjalmar Schacht, took 
no part in Nazi leadership during the 
war, but he is charged with helping 
prepare for war. Schacht was discharged 
by Hitler early in 1939 from his job as 
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Minister of Economy and President of 
the State Bank. 

Schacht now is liable for the same 
penalties as Nazi war leaders like Her- 
mann Goering, Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel, Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, and Hitler’s former deputy, 
Rudolf Hess. 

All these Nazis are to be judged and 
sentenced by a majority vote of the four 
judges representing France, Britain, Rus- 
sia and the U.S. If votes are evenly 
divided, the President of the Court, Lord 
Justice Sir Geoffrey Lawrence, of Britain, 
will make the decisions. 

The Court has the last word in judg- 
ing guilt of the defendants. It will decide 
how the Nazis are to be punished, and 
the Allied Control Council of Germany 
will execute the sentences. The Council 
is empowered to alter or reduce the sen- 
tences, but may not increase them. The 
defendants may receive any punishments 
from jail terms to death sentences. 

After the trial of Nazi leaders closes, 

the organizations they created are to go 
on trial. If the organizations are found 
guilty of war crimes, then their members 
may also be tried. 
{ One million Germans have a stake in 
the outcome of the organizational trials. 
That is the estimated membership in six 
organizations which covered a broad field 
of Nazi activity. They are: 

The Nazi Leadership Corps, an elite 
political group under Hitler which en- 
joyed many special privileges. 

The SS (Elite Guard), commanded by 
Heinrich Himmler. This was made up of 
volunteer forces which served as soldiers, 
as policemen in occupied territories, and 
as administrators of concentration camps. 

The SA (Storm Troopers). One of the 
earliest formations of the Nazi Party, 
Storm Troopers served as political sol- 
diers of the Party, and performed many 
of the same duties as the SS. 

The Gestapo (German Secret State Po- 
lice), also commanded by Himmler, Its 


members were taken from among the 
more loyal and promising men of the SS 
and the SA. The organization was used 
by the Nazis to suppress opposition 
groups of individuals. 

The General Staff and High Command 
of the German armed forces, involving 
115 of the highest commanders of the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces. 

The German Cabinet, composed of 
about 40 persons who served as heads 
of departments of the Central German 
Government, on the Council of Defense 
Ministers and on the Secret Cabinet 
Council. They, with Hitler, framed all 
Government policies. 

These policies are responsible for the 
confinement today of nearly 100,000 
Nazis who are waiting for trial or release, 
pending Court decisions on the guilt of 
Nazi organizations. 
© German indifference. What happens to 
the accused organizations, or to their 
high-ranking leaders now on trial in 
Nuernberg, is of little concern to the 
average German. He knows his country 
lost the war, and he now is primarily 
concerned with getting food. 

A little loyalty for these leaders lingers 
among Nazi small fry still at large in 
Germany. It is demonstrated by inscrip- 
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tions chalked on signboards and walls 
throughout Germany, but follows no reg- 
ular pattern. Some rumors have reached 
authorities in Nuernberg that organized 
bands of German youths would try to 
seize the jail and free prisoners. Other 
rumors say an attempt will be made to 
bomb the courthouse. 

No effort to carry out such threats has 
been made, but, if it is, Allied authorities 
guarding the trial are ready. Soldiers of 
the U.S. First Infantry Division are 
camped in the neighborhood. 

U.S. soldiers in the occupation forces 
report that the German people are learn- 
ing little about democracy from the trials. 
Many Germans ask questions about the 
trial procedure, but are unable to grasp 
the explanations they receive of war 
crimes. Many believe the Nazis are on 
trial for losing the war. 

U.S. Prosecutor Justice Robert H. 

Jackson points out that time is being 
taken in the trials to tell the full story 
of the Nazi crimes. Huge masses of docu- 
ments and pictures, prepared by the 
prosecution, give evidence of crimes in- 
volving 10 million murders, the syste- 
matic attempt to annihilate the Jews and 
the violation of 87 treaties. These docu- 
ments are to be used to support new 
interpretations of international law now 
being made in Nuernberg. 
{ Precedents in international law are 
being made by trying leaders for crimes 
of their state. The Nuernberg trials mark 
the first time nations have used an inter- 
national court to’ put teeth into agree- 
ments outlawing aggressive wars. 

Germany signed such agreements dur- 
ing the 1920s in Geneva. The treaties 
described the crimes without setting up 
any way to punish the criminals. The 
Nuernberg Court is to decide what Ger- 
mans are guilty and how they should 
be penalized. 

Military guilt. The outcome of the 
trials will establish precedents determin- 
ing the responsibility of a soldier for 
crimes committed while obeying the 
orders of his superior. The prosecution 
argues that the high-ranking military 
prisoners at Nuernberg are being tried 
for their part in plotting to bring on a 
war, not for the strategic conduct of it. 
These leaders, Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel, Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl and Ad- 
mirals Karl Doenitz and Erich Raeder, 
also face charges of committing crimes 
against humanity. They say they acted 
on orders of Hitler. Such orders are not 
compelling, prosecution lawyers argue, if 
the officers knew that they must commit 
illegal acts in obeying. 

Political guilt. High officials and sai 
trialists are on trial for their roles in the 
war. They are being tried in connection 
with the use of slave labor in factories 
and for the establishment of concentra- 
tion camps, even though they had no 
direct responsibility in managing the 
laborers or the camp prisoners. They also 
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Ten million murders are in 


are being accused of conspiracy in pre- 
paring Germany for war. If the Court 
finds them guilty of the charges, Allies 
controlling Germany may reach further 
into ranks of industrialists and Govern- 
ment officials to find defendants for new 
trials. 

Political precedents are to be estab- 
lished in the trials of Von Ribbentrop, 
who signed the nonaggression pact with 
Russia in August 1939; Franz von Papen, 
German diplomat and wartime Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, who was expelled from 
the U. S. during World War I; and Baron 
Constantin von Neurath, Von Ribben- 
trop’s predecessor as Foreign Minister 
who became “protector” of Moravia and 
Bohemia after the occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1939. 

The use of slave labor in factories man- 
aged by the Government will be tested 
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the documents and pictures 


in the case of Albert Speer, Hitler’s Min- 
ister for Armaments and Munitions. 

Economic guilt is on trial in cases deal- 
ing with Schacht and Walter Funk, 
Schacht’s successor as Minister of Econ- 
omy and President of the German State 
Bank. They are charged with economic 
planning to prepare Germany for war. 
Funk, who was in Hitler’s wartime Cabi- 
net, faces additional charges of pillaging 
conquered countries of their resources 
and man power. 

The importance of the Nuernberg trials 
lies in showing those who may plan a 
new war that rules of international justice 
have been established branding such 
actions as crimes against humanity. 

The record of Nuernberg is to stand 
as a case history to which international 
courts can point when dealing with future 
threats to peace. 


PRISONERS GOERING, HESS, RIBBENTROP 
One million Germans have a direct stake in the sentence 
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HAT TO po with more than one million displaced persons still in 

Germany is a major problem now facing the United Nations, and 
particularly the United States, Great Britain, France and Soviet Russia. 
Austria presents a similar problem to a lesser degree. 

Most of the refugees live in assembly centers maintained by the Allied 
armies and the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
These camps were scheduled to close next September 1, leaving the 
“D.P.’s” homeless and without resources. U.S. Secretary of State Byrnes 
has announced, however, that the American camps will not be closed 
until the U.N. special committee on displaced persons reports to the 
General Assembly in September. 

Meanwhile the problem of displaced persons is agitated by pressure 
from thousands of Jews desiring to leave Germany for Palestine, and by 
efforts to find homes elsewhere for Jews and other political refugees. 
There have been many proposals, but agreement on the question has 
been prevented by interjection of racial, national and political issues. 

Official figures show there are 787,000 non-German nationals still living 
in assembly centers in the American, British and French zones. Thousands 
more are infiltrating into Germany, particularly Jews from Poland and 
Russia, hopeful it will be a way-station on the route to Palestine. No 
figures are available on the number of displaced persons in the Russian 
zone. Including the large numbers living outside assembly centers, offi- 
cials estimate, the grand total of homeless refugees in Germany looking 
for a haven of peace and security is well over 1,000,000. 

The great majority of “D.P.’s” are Poles, Latvians, Lithuanians and 
Estonians who have refused to go back to their home countries because 
they are in disagreement with the present governments, Soviet or Soviet 
controlled. Some fought with the German armies in the war, but claim it 
was enforced service. Some are Quislings. Many are Jews waiting to go on 
to their Promised Land. An estimated 111,000 comprise 51 different 
nationalities, including 1,582, who claim United States nationality. 

More than 5,800,000 “D.P.’s” already have been repatriated to other 
countries. The U.S., Britain and France point out they cannot continue 
indefinitely to support those remaining; vet the Western Allies reject 
Soviet proposals that the refugees be forcibly sent back to their home 
countries. All hope for a solution by the United Nations. 
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(One of the most discussed and 
least understood provisions of the 
United Nations Charter is the so- 
called veto right granted under cer- 


tain conditions to the five great 
powers that are permanent members 
of the Security Council. The impor- 
tance of the subject is indicated by 
the frequent proposals to change 
‘these provisions and, more particu- 
larly, by the recent proposal by the 
United States’ member of the Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy that there 
be no veto right in connection with 
any enforcement plan concerning the 
control of atomic energy. 

(WORLD REPORT herewith sum- 
marizes the history of the veto pro- 
visions of the Charter and analyzes 
the principal considerations involved 
in possible changes.) 


HE SO-CALLED VETO provisions are 
§ portato in Article 27 of the Char- 
ter, which provides that decisions of the 
Security Council on all matters other 
than procedural be made by an affirma- 
tive vote of seven members, including 
the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; namely, Russia, the U.S., 
Great Britain, China and France—pro- 
vided that, in decisions concerning the 
pacific settlement of disputes, a party 
to a dispute shall abstain from voting. 

This provision of the Charter, like 
many others, emerged in substantially 
the original form drafted by the United 
States as far back as 1943 and presented 
to Britain, Russia and China at Dum- 
barton Oaks. The drafts submitted to 
the United States at that time by Brit- 
ain, Russia and China had similar pro- 
visions. 

In the resulting discussions, the right 
of the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council to veto enforcement ac- 
tion by the Council was not seriously 
questioned. Russia, however, favored a 
wider field for the veto than the other 
nations and would have expanded it to 
include decisions us to what disputes 
could be brought before the Security 
Council. So insistent was Russia that it 
was found impractical to reach agree- 
ment on this point at Dumbarton Oaks. 
It was only at the Yalta meeting that an 
acceptable middle ground was found as 
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THE VETO POWER— 
PRO AND CON 


a necessary preliminary to the meeting 
in San Francisco, where the present 
Charter was finally agreed upon. 

The basic concept of the veto was 
that the great powers that had contrib- 
uted most toward winning the war and 
had the greatest stake and the greatest 
responsibility for maintaining the peace 
should have the right to prevent action 
against themselves or their vital inter- 
ests by other nations. This concept may 
not have been entirely sound in theory 
or ethics. On the other hand, the fram- 
ers of the Charter, faced with the prob- 
lem of bringing together about 50 
nations, large and small, accepted the 
veto provisions as the best obtainable 
compromise. 

More specifically, the United States 
favored the insertion of the veto pro- 
visions in the Charter for three reasons: 

(1) The veto was considered nec- 
essary to provide in legal form, under 
the Charter, a means by which the 
United States could protect its vital 
interests, without withdrawing from 
the organization and resorting to 
other effective means available to it. 

(2) It was apparent Russia and 
Britain would demand the veto. 

(3) It was generally agreed that, 
without the veto provision, the Char- 
ter would not get popular and congres- 
sional support needed for adoption. 


VALUE OF THE VETO 


The veto power has not worked out as 
intended. It has been used twice by 
Russia, in the case of Syria and Lebanon 
and in the case of Spain. In each case, 
Russia voted against a heavy majority 
of the Council, on the ground that the 
proposed action was inadequate. In the 
case of the Levant states, the proposed 
action was carried out subsequently by 
agreement between the states directly 
concerned, regardless of Russia's veto. 

The veto, however, should not be 
summarily condemned on the basis of 
this limited experience. On the con- 
trary, it should be recognized that, in a 
considerable degree, the veto serves to 
maintain the integrity of the United 
Nations by furnishing a legal method of 
blocking action that otherwise might 
disrupt the organization. Furthermore, 
it is apparent that the veto is: so closely 


related to the comparatively fixed pat- 
tern of world power that it cannot be 
adjusted at will. 

It is no accident that the United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, China and 
France are the nations granted this 
special power under the Charter. They 
are the “great” nations. On the other 
hand, they differ widely among them- 
selves as to their national power and as 
to the veto’s value to them. 

France, in her possession of the veto, 
has legal power under the Charter that 
exceeds, in considerable degree, her 
actual power among the family of na- 
tions. By this veto, she can prevent 
action against her under the U. N. that 
she otherwise might not be able to pre- 
vent. For her, therefore, the veto power 
is a very real element of protection. 

China, in a degree and manner differ- 
ent from France, likewise possesses in 
the veto an element of protection that 
exceeds her actual power of self-de- 
fense. To China, in her present transi- 
tional stage of development, the veto 
is a great asset. 

Creat Britain, with an effective veto, 
is safe against any unacceptable action 
by the U. N. Without the veto, or in 
violation of it, however, she could not 
defend herself against either the United 
States or Russia. An effective veto un- 
der the U. N. is, therefore, of consider- 
able importance to Great Britain. 

The United States and Russia have a 
different status than other nations hold- 
ing the veto. They not only have a legal 
veto under the Charter, but, because of 
their intrinsic power and inaccessibility, 
they actually have the equivalent of a 
veto outside the Charter. For this rea- 
son, the veto power is of less vital im- 
portance to the United States and Rus- 
sia than it is to France, China and Great 
Britain. This situation does not alter the 
fact that, if the three great powers 
rea'ly co-operate, there can be peace, 
security and progress with or without 
the veto. 

Proposals to change the veto power 
have taken two forms: (1) to abolish it 
outright, and (2) to curtail it under cer- 
tain conditions, as exemplified in re- 
cent U.S. suggestions concerning’ the 
control of atomic energy. 

In general, proposals to abolish the 

















Effect of the Big Powers’ Potent Weapon 


on the Maintenance of Peace and Security 


veto originate either with the smaller 
nations or with proponents of the so- 
called superstate, or world government. 
Such proposals from the lesser nations 
are entirely understandable, on the basis 
of national pride if for no other reason. 
The idea is particularly appropriate for 
home consumption. The smaller powers 
often express the fear that the great 
powers will dominate the world. 

They must know, however, that, in 
the last analysis, a great power can 
dominate a lesser power, and they 
should realize that under the veto pro- 
visions of the Charter a small nation 
need have but one friend among the 
great powers to gain the protection of its 
veto. Australia may inveigh against the 
veto and champion the cause of the 
lesser nations, but somewhere there 
must be a comfortable sensation as she 
contemplates the veto right of Great 
Britain. 

Similarly, in Latin America—where 
pride of sovereignty is well developed— 
the protective value of a veto by the 
Colossus of the North cannot be over- 
looked entirely. Lesser nations in the 
Russian orbit surely will not let national 
pride mislead them as to the value of 
the Russian veto to them. 


VETO AND ATOM CONTROL 


Proponents of the superstate consider 
the abolishment of the veto as an es- 
sential first step to world government— 
and it is. However, it is not alone suf- 
ficient that no member state shall have 
the legal right to thwart a world gov- 
ernment; it is also necessary that no 
member state shall have the actual 
power to do so. 

The legal veto may be abolished by 
agreement, but the equivalent of an 
actual “veto” inherent in the power of 
the United States and Russia cannot be 
abolished by law or treaty. It follows, 
therefore, that there can be no effective 
superstate unless these two powers co- 
opezate on a workable basis for peace, 
security and progress. It follows, fur- 
ther, that if this situation happily comes 
to pass, the great world problem will 
solve itself, and there will be no need 
for a superstate, 

The phase of the veto question of 
most immediate interest is that con- 


tained in the recent proposal by the 
United States now under discussion in 
the U. N. Commission on Atomic Ener- 
gy. Under these proposals, the U.N. 
would take punitive action against any 
nation violating its commitments con- 
cerning the control of atomic energy. As 
regards such coercive action, no nation 
would have a veto. 

The United States proposals leave a 
large field for future discussion as to the 
relationship between the enforcement 
functions of the Security Council and 
the Atomic Development Authority. 
However, only one solution seems prac- 
ticable at this time—namely, that all en- 
forcement functions be placed under 
the Security Council and a specific ex- 
ception be made as to the veto power in 
enforcing atomic energy control agree- 
ments. It is already apparent that Rus- 
sia will find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to accept this loss of veto power and the 
inspections and control that would ac- 
company it. 

The U.S. proposal, on the other 
hand, is predicated on agreement among 
nations to accept inspections and control 
necessary to prevent the use of atomic 
energy as a weapon of destruction. It is 
difficult to see how any nation that 
enters into such a revolutionary arrange- 
ment, whatever her mental reservations, 
could demand the right to veto action 
proposed in the arrangement for viola- 
tion thereof. The whole arrangement 
necessarily would seem to include the 
part. We return, therefore, to the basic 
fact that the degree of co-operation 
needed to solve this vast problem would 
solve not only the specific veto ques- 
tion but actually would clear the way 
for full international co-operation and 
an era of security, progress and peace. 

It is generally considered that the suc- 
cess of the control of atomic energy will 
be determined by the final attitude of 
Russia. Without attempting to evaluate 
what lies behind her present inadequate 
proposals, it is necessary to point out 
once more that whatever agreements are 
reached as to control, inspection and 
veto, neither the United States nor Rus- 
sia, for the foreseeable future, can be 
coerced by any group of nations, 
whether it be in connection with atomic 
energy agreements or otherwise. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of the above analysis, it 
would seem that: 

(a) The veto power of the five great 
powers in the Security Council was a 
prerequisite to organization of the U. N. 

(b) The United States, Russia and 
Great Britain are equally responsible for 
setting up the present veto system. 

(c) Russia alone of the veto nations 
originally wanted and would still like to 
have a more extensive veto power. 

(d) The veto power has not yet 
undergone sufficient tests to warrant 
definite conclusions as to its justification. 
So far, however, its use has tended to 
detract from its value. 

(e) The veto power contributes an 
element of strength and permanence to 
the U.N. in providing a legal means of 
preventing action that otherwise might 
result in one of the five great powers 
defying and breaking away from the 
organization. 

(f£) The veto power is so closely re- 
lated to the relatively stable pattern of 
world power it cannot be altered at will. 

(g) The veto provides a continuing 
source of irritation among the lesser 
powers, but it also furnishes them with 
a considerable degree of protection. 

(h) Due to the veto power, France, 
China and, to a lesser degree, Great 
Britain have the legal right and ability 
to oppose action by other United Na- 
tions that in some cases are in excess of 
their actual and inherent power to do 
so. The veto is, therefore, of consider- 
able importance to them. 

(i) On the other hand, in the case of 
Russia and the United States, there is 
both a legal and the physical power of 
veto that is complete and equal. The 
veto power of the Charter is, therefore, 
of less importance to them than to other 
nations having the veto. 

(j) In general, the importance of the 
veto is overestimated, since, if the three 
great powers work together, peace, se- 
curity and progress will be attained with 
or without the veto and, if they do not 
work together, neither the veto nor lack 
of it will make any difference. 

(k) Success in abolishing the veto as 
regards control of atomic energy would 
be an example of good faith and co- 
operation that would promise well for 
the future. On the other hand, while it 
would enhance the legal status of at- 
tempted enforcement action, it would 
not alter the fact that, in the last 
analysis, there can be no effective co- 
ercive action against either the United 
States or Russia. 
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BRITAIN MUST TRAVEL 
HARD FINANCIAL ROAD 


U.S. loan will provide only a short 
breathing spell. Debt of 14 billion owed 
to other countries has to be trimmed 


The United States loan to Britain 
of $3,750,000,000 is to give the Empire 
nothing more than a breathing spell in 
the worst economic crisis of its history. 

Nobody in England sees the U. S. 
aid as a cure-all for the country’s trou- 
bles. Britain will not be on solid ground 
until she manages to trim current debts 
of 14 billion dollars owed to Empire and 
associated countries. The job of trimming 
this debt is hampered by political and 
economic obstacles. 

The loan is looked to now as a means 

of tiding the British over the difficult 
years immediately’ ahead while she re- 
builds her international trade. The British 
intend to double the present rate of 
exports to restore the trade balance upset 
by the war. But it will take two or three 
years to reach that export pace. That is 
what makes the U.S. loan immediately 
important. 
{ Breathing spell. The loan will make 
it possible for Great Britain to buy vital 
foods and raw materials until she attains 
her export goal. No repayments have to 
be made before Dec. 31, 1951. 

Five and a half years will be allowed, 
under terms of the loan, for Britain to 
draw upon the U.S. credit. The dollars 
thus obtained will be spent carefully. 
The British Board of Trade, at the behest 
of its President, Sir Stafford Cripps, re- 
cently has been screening suggestions 
from other departments to determine the 
most necessary imports to be purchased 
with the loan. About half the total will 
be spent in the U. S. 

Direct buying in the U.S. during the 
first 12 months of the loan may come to 
a billion dollars. The British Government 
looks to the U.S. as a source of food, 
tobacco, cotton, machine tools, special- 
ized machinery, iron and steel manufac- 
tures and other things essential to Great 
Britain for the export trade she must 
have. No luxury goods are to be imported. 
§] Import controls will be continued by 
the British despite the loan. British buy- 
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ing will be closely restricted to essentials 
until recovery is well under way. Through 
the loan agreement, however, the United 
Kingdom is to remove immediately ex- 
change restrictions on current transac- 
tions with the U. S. 

A year after the loan agreement goes 


_ into effect, the British agree to put no 


more restrictions on payments for cur- 
rent transactions with any country. This 
means that Britain is to end controls now 
in effect that tend to force countries 
supplying her with goods to spend their 
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earnings only for products of the Empire, * 

Since the beginning of the war, Brit | 
ain’s so-called sterling-area countries, in 
cluding all the Dominions except Canada, ~ 
the colonies, protectorates, mandates: | 
Egypt, Iraq, the Sudan, Iceland and™ 
several other countries, have placed all’ 
the dollars they receive in a “dollar pool,” 
Under British guidance, these dollars arg 
doled out to these countries only for the 
most essential needs. es 

As a consequence, sterling-area coun- 
tries have been unable to spend much of | 
their dollar revenue in the U. S. Removal 
of the exchange restrictions will open up 
a quarter of the world’s trade and a quar- 
ter of the international trade of the U. S. : 
to the free movement of goods. 

{| Britain’s debts are the most pressing | 
problem behind the loan agreement with 
the U.S. During the war, Britain’s obli- 
gations to other countries went up enor- 
mously. Exports shrank to one third of 
prewar levels as factories turned to war 
production. Imports rose sharply as Eng- 
land brought in goods to fight the war. 
To bridge the gap, Britain sold 4% bil- 
lion dollars worth of her investments 
overseas. But this was not enough. Her 
current debt to other countries now stands 
at 14 billion dollars. 

This -debt takes the form of sterling 
balances piled up in London. These 
balances, payable only in sterling or in 
British production, cannot be changed 
into other currencies. Therefore the po- 
tential purchasing power that might be 
used to buy goods in international trade 
is blocked. 

The scaling down of these sterling 
balances is promised in the United States 
loan agreement. Part will be released, 
free to be converted into the currency 
of any country. Another part will be 
released in installments starting in 1951. 
But Britain hopes the largest part can 
be canceled. 

Ticklish negotiations are ahead for 

Britain as she tackles the job of making 
settlements with the holders of the big- 
gest sterling balances—India, Egypt, Eire, 
Palestine and Argentina. Britain’s polit- 
ical relations with these countries are so 
delicate that she must bargain carefully. 
British investments in these countries are 
sizable. It would be possible for such 
countries to seize British holdings if no 
satisfactory solution to the problem of 
sterling balances is reached. 
4] The outlook is that Britain may have 
considerable difficulty in paring down 
sterling balances to reasonable propor- 
tions. But, until she does, the U.S.- 
British loan agreement will not produce 
as much in the way of multilateral free 
trade as some of its advocates hope. 





























































Maneuvering for position in Central Europe is reaching new highs. 

Central European countries, pawns in the game, should never- 
theless benefit from the economic tug of war between Russia and the 

Western Allies. Evidences of competitive bidding are everywhere. 

| In Poland, promises of Russian gold and an open credit in world 

markets supersede contingent promises of U.S. credits. 

Czechoslovakia, according to Russian sources, turns East, will 
rely on sales of heavy industrial goods there rather than on glassware, 
ceramics, toys, etc., which ordinarily were sold to the West. 

Yugoslavia has just signed an economic pact with Russia. 

But Austria has not yet accepted Soviet offers of a trade 
alliance, will probably wait to see what the other powers offer. 

\ Hungary now will stabilize her inflated currency with gold re- 
leased by the U.S. This deal included assurance the gold would not go 
to Russia. Also, a French-Hungarian trade pact was just signed. 

Romania, meanwhile, seems to be casting sheep's eyes at Britain, 
France, Switzerland, and the U.S., looking for financial assistance. 
Monetary inflation in Romania is almost as bad as in Hungary. 

Greece, receiving financial aid from the U.S., will get help also 
from Britain in purchasing badly needed consumer goods. 

All in all, the trend in Central Europe is not so one-sided as 
might be imagined. So far Western bait has taken the form mainly of 
credits offered by the U.S. and Britain, and American surplus property. 
Russia has few goods to offer, some gold, but much military power. 





























Too much should not be expected of the new council allocating 
shortage foods. Replacement of the Combined Food Board by the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council does not change these stubborn facts: 

Allocations of food do not guarantee that consuming nations can 
buy what is allocated to them. 

Buying ability depends on prices offered by purchasers. 

7 Competitive buying breaks down the allocation system, means 
foodstuffs go to the highest bidder. This is true in Argentina, Mexico, 
| Brazil, India, and probably will be a spreading tendency in other 

, countries which are major suppliers of scarce commodities. 

Differing price levels in various areas will make for disputes in 
the new council regarding who is allocated low-cost supply sources. 
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(Continued) 


New food council is democratized, has 19 members against 5 on 
the Combined Food Board. But the difference is superficial. 

Central committee of nine countries, set up to prevent unwieldi- 
ness, will itself probably prove too big to operate effectively. Five 
of the nine countries are in the Anglo-American bloc. 

Real power will be in the hands of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture's Dennis Fitzgerald, secretary-general of the council. 

Fitzgerald's experience on the Combined Food Board and his 
connections with the British and Canadians really mean continued 
Anglo-American domination of food allocations. 











| Co-ordinated purchasing of foods and raw materials by the big 
powers is up for revival..... 

Allocation systems perhaps would work if big purchasers agreed to 
quote one price to sellers. In the past this strong-arm method has 
not appealed too much to the U.S. Government. 

But now Britain is pushing hard for it in Washington. 

Present British buying of wheat in Canada for herself and other 
European countries duplicates similar efforts in coffee, cocoa, 
tea, pepper, rubber, tin, wool and other products. 

U.S. has joined in co-ordinated buying of hides, hemp, linseed, 
but has been reluctant to identify herself too closely with this bulk 
buying, which seemed foreign to her ideas of free trade. 

Now Washington wonders whether co-ordinated buying isn't perhaps 
the answer to unruly price movements in world commodity markets. 

















The Philippines, nominally independent on July 4, will be 
seriously dependent on the U.S. for a number of years. 

Extensive war damage; shortages of materials and processing 
equipment; inflation; guerrilla inroads on important sugar, abaca and 
copra production; a large budget deficit--all these are immediate 
problems for the struggling Filipinos. 

U.5. is to contribute 620 million dollars for rehabilitation and 
public improvements in the Islands. But Roxas wants 1-1/3 billion more 
--most of it to meet expected budget deficits in the next few years. 

The U.S. Congress will wait a while on this. But the Export-Import 
Bank may make a rehabilitation loan after war damage has been surveyed 
a little more carefully. More on the Philippines on page 7. 











World Bank's calls for subscriptions of 767 million dollars by 
member countries are encouraging--rather than immediately important-- 
because they mean the Bank is gathering headway under Eugene Meyer, its 
new President. 

The first call will yield only about 154 million in dollars or 
gold. Hence the Bank will be in no position to make the big dollar loans 
needed by members until large flotations of the Bank's bonds can be 
made. Such issue are not looked for before 1947. Token offerings are 
possible in the New York or Canadian markets this autumn. 
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RISING U. S. IMPORTS PROMISE 
WIDER MARKETS FOR EXPORTS 


Inflation prices boost dollar volume 
of purchases beyond 1929 level. 
Latin America is better sales prospect 


Purchases of goods abroad by the 
United States now are being made at 
a pace that promises to surpass the peak 
dollar levels of 1929. 

Higher prices, the mark of in- 
flation, are more responsible than an 
increased volume of goods. In many 
instances the actual quantity of materials 
imported still is far below needs. 

U.S. firms are buying what they 
can, where they can. As a result, the 
world trade revival now going on is 
marked by shifts in the types of goods 
and in sources of supply for the United 
States. 

During the last five years, imports were 
maintained at high levels to meet war 
industry requirements, but slumped in 
the fourth quarter of 1945. Present rises 
represent both world-wide price inflation 
and renewed demand for consumers’ 
goods. 

§] The sharp rise in imports began in 
January, and, in the first four months of 
1946, totaled 1% billion dollars. April 
imports were valued at 406 million dol- 


lars, highest for any month since 1929. 
If these gains can be maintained through- 
out the year, 1946 totals should approxi- 
mate 4% billion dollars. This would top 


_ the 4,399 million-dollar total of 1929 and 


approach the record 5,278 million dollars 
of 1920. Imports, in the coming months, 
will climb because of rising U. S. prices, 
expanded U.S. industrial activity and 
increases of supplies abroad. 

* The composition of U.S. imports is 
changing in relative importance, as shown 
by the chart on this page. For example, 
in 1937, the top 12 commodities coming 
into the U.S. were, in order of value: 
crude rubber, cane sugar, coffee, paper 
and manufactures, paper pulp, raw silk, 
tin, grains, wool, furs, vegetable fats and 
oils, and beverages. 

Now, the order of value is: coffee, 
wool, crude rubber, furs, precious stones, 
cane sugar, paper, paper pulp, petroleum, 
fruits and nuts, tobacco, and jute and 
manufactures. Absent from today’s list 
are raw silk, tin, grains, vegetable fats 
and beverages, the last three because 


of the world food shortage. Silk prob- 
ably is to be displaced permanently by 
synthetics. Tin will return to the list 
once political stability is restored in the 
Far East. 

The increased importance by value of 
a number of commodities now among 
the big 12 is attributable as much to 
higher prices as to increased volumes. 
For example, 1,700 million pounds of 
coffee were imported in 1937 at an aver- 
age price of 8.9 cents a pound. First 
quarter 1946 imports are at an average 
annual rate of 2,850 million pounds and 
cost 15.25 cents a pound. In 1937, sugar 
was imported at an average cost of 2.66 
cents a pound. Now about the same 
average quantity comes in at 3.5 cents 
a pound. Crude rubber, which is off 
sharply by volume, remains among the 
important U. S. imports, on a value basis, 
because of the increase in average cost 
from 18.5 cents a pound in 1937 to 33.66 
cents in 1946. Similarly, wool has risen 
from 33 to 60 cents a pound. Petroleum 
prices have jumped more than 100 per 
cent from a 1937 average of 1.8 cents 
a gallon to 3.9 cents in 1946. 
{ Sources of U.S. imports also have 
changed in position of relative impor- 
tance, as the chart on the next page 
shows. In 1937, 10 countries provided 
approximately 60 per cent of U.S. im- 
ports. In order of dollar value, they were: 
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Canada, British Malaya, Japan, Britain, 
Cuba, Argentina, the Philippines, Brazil, 
the Netherlands East Indies and China. 

Today, 10 countries still account for 
about the same portion of U.S. imports. 
However, with but two exceptions, their 
positions of relative importance have 
changed or countries that figured in 1937 
have been displaced by newcomers to 
the list. 

Canada continues as the No. 1 sup- 
plier to the U.S. The 1946 annual rate 
based on first-quarter figures stands at 
752 million dollars. 

Five items account for four fifths of 
Canada’s exports to the U.S. Furs are 
being exported at the yearly rate of 240 
million dollars. Paper and paper pulp, 
together, are being shipped at the rate 
of 290 million dollars a year. Wood and 
manufactures and fish and products make 
up the bulk of the balance, with values 
of 56 million dollars and 42 million dol- 
lars, respectively. Nickel, grains, bever- 
ages, fertilizers, copper and vegetables 
follow in the order named. 

Brazil is the second-ranking source of 
U.S. imports. In the first quarter of 1946, 
goods were shipped at an annual rate of 
372 million dollars and are running far 
above all previous levels. 

Of Brazil's exports to the U. S., coffee, 
at the annual rate of 220 million dollars, 
accounts for about three fifths of the total. 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds, precious 
stones, rubber, cocoa, furs, cotton and 
manufactures, leather, nuts and ferro- 
alloys account for most of the balance. 

Cuba ranks third, with an annual rate 
of 288 million dollars, a level below those 
established during the war but substan- 
tially above prewar rates. Largest Cuban 
expurt item to the United States is sugar, 
which is being shipped at the rate of 
199 million dollars a year. Precious stones, 
tobacco, vegetables, fruits and nuts, and 
ferro-alloys follow in the order named. 

India, ranking fourth with a first-quar- 
ter annual rate of 276 million dollars, is 
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greatly exceeding prewar and war levels. 
Jute exports to the U.S. account for 
nearly two fifths of the total. Tea, fruits 
and nuts, cotton and manufactures, wool, 
hides and skins, leather, ferro-alloys, pre- 
cious stones and furs follow in the order 
named. 

Mexico, with a first-quarter annual 
rate of 232 million dollars, is the fifth 
most important source of U.S. supply. 
Mexican exports to the U.S. are highly 
diversified in character. Accounting for 
less than one fifth of the total, vegetables 
are being supplied at the rate of 42 mil- 
lion dollars a year. Following, in the 
order named, are sisal, coffee, leather 
and manufactures, wood and manufac- 
tures, copper, fish and products, petro- 
leum and products, fruits and nuts, bev- 
erages, vegetable oils, raw cotton, rubber, 
ferro-alloys, industrial chemicals, and furs 
and manufactures. 

Argentina stands sixth, with a 1946 
first-quarter annual rate of 164 million 
dollars worth of supplies to the United 
States. Unmanufactured wool heads the 
list and accounts for nearly half of the 
total. Following are oils and oilseeds, 
leather, furs, and hides and skins. 

The Union of South Africa, relatively 
unimportant as a U.S. supplier before 
the war, increased her U.S. sales vastly 
during the war. The 1946 first-quarter 
annual rate of 156 million dollars easily 
tops prewar and war levels. Two items, 
wool, worth 68 million dollars, and pre- 
cious stones, valued at 61 million dollars, 
are to account for nearly 83 per cent of 
the total. Furs, hides and skins, ferro- 
alloys and copper make up the balance. 

Colombia, whose exports to the U.S. 
in 1945 were twice those of 1937, con- 
tinues to climb, with 1946 exports at the 
rate of 148 million dollars. Coffee, with 
an indicated value of 132 million dollars, 
will account for nearly 90 per cent of 
the total. This is followed by petroleum, 
worth 10 million dollars, and fruits and 
nuts, worth 2 million. 


Britain, generally among the top four 
U.S. suppliers, dropped during the war 
but has recovered sufficiently to stand 
ninth in current trade. British exports to 
the United States, based on first-quarter 
arrivals, are expected to reach 132 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Russia, for the first time among the 
top 10 of U.S. suppliers, at the first- 
quarter rate is shipping 124 million dol- 
lars worth of goods during 1946. Furs, 
valued at 97 million dollars, and ferro- 
alloys, worth 13 million, together, will 
account for 90 per cent of the total. _ 

Five Far Eastern countries, which in 

1937 figured among the 10 principal 
U.S. suppliers, have been eliminated by 
the war. They are British Malaya, Japan, 
the Philippines, Netherlands East Indies 
and China. 
4 The U.S. export market, to a very 
considerable extent, is a reflection of U.S. 
imports. The bulk of purchasing power 
i. terms of dollar exchange—needed by 
other countries for the purchase of U. S. 
exports—originates in U.S. imports. The 
dollar exchange thus made available to 
other countries provides them with the 
means to purchase U.S. goods. Conse- 
quently, Latin-American countries, espe- 
cially Mexico, with its exports derived 
from almost every branch of industry, 
are achieving new importance as poten- 
tial buyers of U.S. goods. 

In the immediate postwar period, siz- 
able American loans to war-ravaged 
areas, and the flow of capital abroad, 
also will be important factors determining 
U.S. export outlets. But the only way 
that other countries can remain impor- 
tant markets for U.S. goods is through 
increased sales, either to the U.S. di- 
rectly, or to third countries which in 
turn supply the U.S. In the long run, 
international trade must be on a two- 
way basis. That is why the growing 
dollar value of U.S. imports is an im- 
portant barometer of future U.S. mar- 
kets abroad. 
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SURVIVAL OF UNIONS 
IS AT STAKE IN JAPAN 


Their role in setting up democracy 
depends on showdown with Cabinet 
and overthrow of grafting agents 


Japan’s booming labor movement 
is running into its first serious difficulties. 
Conservative Japanese Prime Minister 
Yoshida disapproves of the bargaining 
methods Japanese workers are using, and 
a showdown soon between labor and the 
Government appears likely. 

At stake is a technique called 
“production control.” Instead of striking, 
many of Japan’s three million organized 
workers are using the lockout—but with 
a new twist. Employes lock out man- 
agement and run the plants themselves. 
The question now is whether the new 
labor unions are strong enough to pre- 
vent a hostile Government from actually 
checking their activity. eae 

Near the end of their first organizing 
spree, Japanese workers are beginning to 
worry about their weaknesses. They see 
internal obstacles putting the brakes on 
their activity, testing the strength of 
their flimsy unions. 

World Report’s staff correspond- 
ent Joseph Fromm reported from 
Tokyo last week that the big diffi- 
culties within the labor movement 
are: labor bosses, a few men who 
control most of the jobs in Japan; 
the fact that most organizers are 
inexperienced; political differences 
among labor leaders. 

If Japanese labor survives its ap- 
proaching crisis, it is expected to 
play a major role in establishing 
democracy. The question then will 
be whether a government can stay 
in power in Japan without labor's 
support. 

* Production control, Japanese la- 
bor’s unique weapon, has resulted 
from four factors: 

A strike ban, in industries essen- 
tial to the occupation, forces work- 
ers to stay on the job in mining, 
transportation, communications and 
most heavy industries. Thus, al- 


though a new labor law guarantees JAPANESE STRIKE—WITH A NEW 


workers the right to organize un- 


ions, bargain collectively and strike, un- 
ions actually have little bargaining power. 

Shortages of goods cause such hard- 
ship that workers are not willing to strike 
and halt production, even in nonessential 
industries. Work stoppages would only 
gain them national ill will. 

Management, uncertain about how 
much industrial machinery and produc- 
tion the Allies will take as reparations, is 
inclined not to worry about labor disputes, 
to let plants stay idle. Many industrialists 
are speculating by buying and selling 
stock piles of raw materials for quick 
profits rather than processing these ma- 
terials in their plants. 3 

Inexperience in negotiating with em- 
ployers and lack of funds also tend to 
discourage unions from striking. 

The result of these factors has been 
the lockout in reverse, in which employes 


‘have the bargaining power to press their 


demands without halting production. Un- 
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TWIST: 
Employes lock out employers, run the plant 


ion officials direct production, bank com- 
pany funds in their own names and 
grant emergency wage raises out of 
profits. 

Gains from the more than 100 in- 
stances of production control include 
increased output, higher wages, shorter 
hours, union recognition and employe 
participation in management. To most 
Japanese labor leaders, production con- 
trol is legitimate economic pressure ap- 
plied by a group otherwise deprived of 
bargaining power. 

Thus, although labor disputes are fre- 
quent in Japan, there have been very 
few strikes. Typical is a telephone oper- 
ator who, before placing calls, an- 
nounces: “I am a worker on strike... 
Number, please.” 

The demands of organized workers 
often have been as unorthodox as their 
methods. Unions have demonstrated for 
more food and clothing, have tried to 
get rid of some of their employers and 
have sought a voice in management. So 
far, however, their participation gener- 
ally. is limited to labor matters. 

Military authorities take a hands-off 
attitude in Japanese labor disputes as 
long as they do not interfere with the 
Allied occupation. General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur has taken a neutral 
stand on production control. He prefers 
to leave the whole thing up to the Jap- 
anese legislature or courts. 

The Japanese Government opposes 
production control and wants to outlaw it. 
Prime Minister Yoshida made his position 
clear at his first press conference by say- 
ing he considers production control unde- 
sirable and promising steps by his 
Government to stop the practice. 
But the Yoshida Government is not 
taking any steps at all now. 

The angry reaction by labor and 
the Japanese press to this first state- 
ment has caused the Cabinet to re- 
treat. The Government fears work 
stoppages more than pro/luction 
control. The Cabinet would like to 
compromise by seizing plants under 
union control and handing over 
operations to a neutral third party. 
But an Allied statement that the 
problem should be settled either by 
legislation or judicial decision has 
put a damper on Cabinet plans. 

Now there is also the intimation 
that Japanese labor is beginning to 
feel that it did not pay enough at- 
tention last election time. There are 
indications that, when the show- 
down on production control comes, 
it will be settled on a political basis. 
Either the Cabinet will be strong 
| enough to restrict labor, or labor 
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Votes of organized labor will be more important next time 


will be big enough to change the Cabi- 
net’s views or its members. 

The ability of labor unions to develop 

power, both bargaining and political, de- 
pends to an important extent on their 
success in overthrowing a well-established 
system of labor bosses. 
{ Labor bosses, a tradition peculiar to 
the Japanese economy, were allowed to 
continue their activities because they con- 
trolled the man power needed by occupa- 
tion forces. Now it is hard to get rid of 
them. 

To workers, they are employment 
agents who control jobs. They are go- 
betweens who take grievances to em- 
ployers. They are foremen who collect 
wages and pay workers. They take the 
place of social security, support workers 
out of jobs, care for the sick and lend at 
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WAITING FOR THE WORK CALL 





high rates to those who are broke. Labor 
bosses also are political bosses who con- 
trol their workers’ votes. Several are mem- 
bers of the Japanese Legislature. 

To management, labor bosses are the 
source of man power and a relief from 
many obligations. They act as personnel 
directors and labor-relations counselors. 
Labor supplied by bosses is not covered 
by legal working standards. Industrialists 
like the boss system. 

Actually, many of the bosses are rack- 
eteers whose profits amount to thousands 
of dollars each day. Their commissions 
from wages run from 15 to 50 per cent. 
They may also get an additional fee from 
employers. Gambling concessions and 
black markets also add to their profits. 
The Government does not control them 
in any way, rather defends their existence, 


Laborers are being awakened to the evils of traditional abuses 
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§ Novice labor leaders, like Kyuichi 
Tokuda, short on experience, weak in 
organizing ability but loud in enthusiasm 
are trying to arouse workers, throw out 
the bosses and replace them with legiti- 
mate unions. Already some bosses are 
forming their own “unions” to combat the 
rise of new leaders. 

No help for the newcomers is likely 
to come from the Government. But 
American authorities are beginning to 
crack down. By keeping bosses out of 
occupation work, widening laws to cover 
all workers and taxing away profits, U. S. 
officials hope eventually to replace the 
boss system with labor exchanges. But, in 
the end, real reform will depend on the 
organizing and bargaining success of two 
new labor organizations, the Japanese 
Federation of Labor and the Council of 
Industrial Unions. 

{ Political differences already separate 
the Conservative Federation from the 
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LABOR LEADER TOKUDA 
Was enthusiasm enough? 


Leftist Council. The Social Democrats 
with Federation support and the Com- 
munists with Council backing are the 
only parties showing interest in labor in 
Japan. Between them, they now have 
almost all the labor votes. Although both 
oppose the present Government, they 
oppose each other, also. 

Labor did not figure as a political fac- 
tor in the recent elections. Workers voted 
for familiar names and parties, not for 
candidates to represent labor. Most of 
them voted for Conservative candidates. 
The result is a Cabinet workers now re- 
gard as hostile. 

Votes of organized workers are sure 
to be important next time. If the workers 
can find a basis for political unity, for a 
Social Democrat-Communist front, they 
may win a majority and ultimately be- 
come the most important political force 
in all of Japan. 
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DYNAMIC SOLDIER-STATESMAN is lead- 
A ing 18 million Filipinos into a great 
experiment in self-rule. Philippine Presi- 
dent Manuel Roxas will haul down the 
American flag over Manila’s Malacanan 
Palace on July 4. But he plans to con- 
tinue a close fraternal association with 
the United States. 

Roxas (pronounced roe-hahs), now 54, 
comes from a new, American-trained gen- 
eration of Filipino leaders. His planter 
father was one of the first casualties of 
the revolution against Spain. Young Man- 
uel learned his first English words on the 
knees of an American soldier. He sees the 
Philippines, though independent, still 
linked firmly with the U.S. by ties of 
defense, trade, religion and a common 
democratic faith. 

Often called the Philippines’ “most bril- 
liant economist,” Roxas has a quick mind 
and the ability to clarify difficult subjects 
in a few words. In his bar examination in 
1914, he scored the year’s highest grade, 
a mark never equaled before or since. 
{ Fiery orator. Much of Roxas’ political 
success is attributed to his flair for ora- 
tory. His speeches are flowery and im- 
passioned. He can sway a crowd in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Tagalog and several other 
Philippine dialects, as well as his native 
Visayan, an invaluable asset in stumping 
the multilingual Archipelago. 

The Philippine President combines tre- 
mendous energy with a relaxed air that 





ROXAS: Filipino Man of Action 


gives an impression of controlled strength. 
In last spring’s political campaign, he 
started frequently at 6 a.m. He kept go- 
ing occasionally until 2 a.m. 

A good social mixer, Roxas has a quick 

wit and likes large parties. His favorite 
recreations are golf and bridge. His fav- 
orite dish is fried chicken, which he likes 
to cook himself. 
{ Political career. Roxas first achieved 
prominence in 1920. He was only 28 then 
and the youngest Provincial Governor in 
the Philippines, but he won the chair- 
manship of a national Governor's conven- 
tion. The late President Manuel Quezon 
urged him to run for the Philippine 
Legislature. 

Two years later, Roxas was elected to 
the House of Representatives and became 
Speaker in his first term. In 1933, he op- 
posed Quezon in a fight over the First 
Independence Act. Quezon won and 
ousted Roxas as Speaker, but the galleries 
applauded the Visayan legislator. “I have 
fallen from the Speaker's chair into the 
hearts of the people,” Roxas said dra- 
matically. 

The split between Quezon and Roxas 
was healed a few years later. Roxas took 
a leading part in drafting the Philippine 
Constitution and accompanied Quezon to 
Washington to obtain President Roose- 
velt’s signature. 

Roxas was elected to the first Common- 
wealth Assembly and, in 1938, he became 
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PRESIDENTS TRUMAN AND ROXAS 
Independence will bring the severest test 





President Manuel y Acuna Roxas 
Born: Jan. 1, 1892, in Capiz, Cen- 
tral Philippines. 

Education: Manila South High 
School, University of the -Philip- 
pines. 

Profession: Lawyer. 

Political career: Governor of Capiz, 
1919-1922; Speaker, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 1922-1933; Secretary 
of Finance, 1938-1942; President 
of Senate, 1945-1946; became Pres- 
ident, May 28, 1946. 











Quezon’s Secretary of Finance. He won a 
Senate seat in 1941, but war broke out 
before the new Congress could meet. In 
1945, he was elected Senate President. 

{ Controversial wartime role. Roxas 
served as a major on General Douglas 
MacArthur's Corregidor staff during the 
Jap invasion and rose to brigadier gen- 
eral. Taken prisoner after the surrender, 
he was released at the end of 1942, re- 
turning to Manila to join his pretty wife, 
Trinidad, his son Gerardo and his daugh- 
ter Ruby, now a student at Vassar Col- 
lege. 

With President Quezon and Vice Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena in exile, Roxas was 
the foremost political leader remaining in 
the Islands. He could have become Presi- 
dent of the Puppet Government or active 
commander in chief of the resistance. The 
Japs offered him the first post. The guer- 
rillas urged him to come to the hills and 
assume the latter. 

At first, Roxas did neither. He lived 
quietly and played sick to avoid Jap 
pressure. When Premier Hideki Tojo sent 
a physician to examine him, the Filipino 
leader took fever injections and ran up 
and down the stairs to develop symp- 
toms of heart trouble. He dieted and lost 
40 pounds. 

Finally, however, Roxas helped draft 
the Puppet Constitution and signed that 
totalitarian document amid the flashing 
cameras of Jap propagandists. He ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the National 
Economic Planning Board, which carried 
out forcible rice collections, and he be- 
came a member of the Puppet Cabinet. 

At the same time, Roxas contributed 
money to guerrilla organizations, met 
clandestinely with resistance leaders and 
gave information to American agents. 
After the liberation of the Philippines, 
political opponents attacked Roxas bit- 
terly as a collaborator. But he had many 
defenders, among them General Mac- 
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Arthur, who imprisoned all other mem- 
bers of the Puppet Cabinet. 

When two million Filipino voters gave 
Roxas a 200,000-vote majority over Presi- 
dent Osmena in last April’s election, Mac- 
Arthur termed this a “repudiation” of the 
collaboration charges. He called the new 
President a “staunch patriot” who had 
provided the General “with vital intelli- 
gence of the enemy at the time when 
MacArthur was preparing to reconquer 
the Philippines. 

During the presidential campaign, 
Roxas was attacked as a “fascist” because 
he received. support from collaborators, 
big business groups, feudal landlords and 
extreme Right wing Spaniards. Roxas 


COLORFUL GUERRILLA LEADER, whose 
A exploits five years ago won the plau- 
dits of the Allied world, now faces con- 
viction on treason charges. Yugoslavia’s 
Chetnik commander, Gen. Draja Mik- 
hailovitch, (pronounced Me-hi-lo-vich) 
feared communism more than he hated 
the Axis. This, his trial reveals, was a 
major cause of his downfall. 

Proceedings before Premier Josip Broz- 
Tito’s People’s Court are challenged by 
Mikhailovitch’s American defenders, who 
suspect that his confessions are being 
made under pressure. The Chetnik leader 
himself has said he was not mistreated. 

Mikhailovitch, a short, stocky profes- 
sicnal soldier with a heavy gray-brown 
beard, was a colonel in command of a 
mountain regiment when the Nazis seized 
his country in April 1941. He organized 
peasant volunteers and Army remnants 
into a guerrilla force. 

Tito’s Communists, long forced under- 
ground, organized Partisan bands after 
Germany's June attack on Russia. Tito, 
who returned to Yugoslavia from exile in 
Moscow, struck the first blow against the 
Germans, a few days before Mikhailo- 
vitch’s initial raid, trial testimony shows. 

From July to November 1941, both 
groups waged fierce warfare against the 
Axis. The Germans and Italians retaliated 
by slaughtering whole communities for 
supporting the resistance. 
€{ Civil war. Meanwhile, friction between 
the Partisans and the anti-Communist 
Chetniks flared into open conflict. The 
two Yugoslav commanders met three 
times, but could not agree on co-opera- 
tion. They did agree not to attack each 
other, but this broke down, violated first, 
Mikhailovitch admits, by his Chetniks. 
Atrocities were committed on both sides. 

Tactics, as well as politics, separated 
the groups. Tito favored constant attacks 
on Axis forces and communications to di- 
vert troops from the Russian front. His 
Partisans counted their success in the 
numbers of Germans and Italians killed. 

The bespectacled Chetnik commander, 
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MIKHAILOVITCH: Is He a Hero or Traitor? 


termed himself “the greatest champion of 
democracy in politics as well as economics 
that this country has.” 

Roxas loyalty to democracy, and that 
of his countrymen, is to receive a severe 
test after July 4. The Philippines are in 
ruins and hundreds of thousands are 
homeless. Industries are idle and unem- 
ployment is growing. Restive peasants 
north of Manila are armed and demand- 
ing land reforms. 

Agitation may arise to shortcut demo- 
cratic processes to meet these problems. 
But in Manuel Roxas, man of action, most 
Filipinos believe they have a leader who 
can guide them out of this crisis without 
destroying their newly won freedom. 


who loves to sing and strum the Serbian 
mandolin, was horrified by Axis reprisals 
against civilians. A career officer, Mik- 
hailovitch felt guerrilla raids were most 
effective in close support of regular forces. 
He wanted to hold his fire, conserve his 
strength and wait for an Allied invasion 
of the Balkans. 

This program coincided with British 

instructions to resistance groups all over 
Europe and with the desires of the Yugo- 
slavian Government-in-Exile, functioning 
in London, which believed British troops 
would restore its rule. 
{ Chetnik decline. Beginning in 1942, 
Mikhailovitch waged relentless warfare 
against the Partisans, who opposed the 
return of the old regime. But he followed 
a policy of decreasing activity against 
the Axis. Inaction brought weakness. By 
1944, Chetnik strength had dwindled to 
15,000. Whole units deserted to Tito. 

Tito’ tactics, meanwhile, disrupted 
Axis supply lines, tied down 15 Axis 


divisions and won him wide support. - 


Recruits came from all walks of life. 


Partisan strength reached 150,000 by the © 


end of 1943 and doubled before the end 
of the war. 

The Germans and Italians waged seven 
major campaigns against the Partisans, 
each involving upwards of 10 divisions. 
Taking advantage of the civil war, they 
used intrigue and bribery to encourage 
Chetnik attacks on Tito’s forces. Many 
of Mikhailovitch’s subcommanders ac- 
cepted Axis assistance against the Com- 
munist-led Partisans. 

With Mikhailovitch’s knowledge but, 
he has testified, without his approval, 
Chetnik commanders maintained com- 
munication with Axis officers and ob- 
tained Axis arms, ammunition, money 
and ambulances. They received Italian 
artillery support in at least one attack 
on the Partisans. Many of their forays 
coincided with Axis offensives. 

Mikhailovitch himself admits to one 
meeting with Quisling Premier Milan 
Neditch and five meetings with German 
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GEN. MIKHAILOVITCH 
Inaction brought weakness 


officers, one as early as 1941. He insists 
these meetings were for the purpose of 
protecting civilians from reprisals or for 
discussion of German surrender. 

{] Loss of Allied aid. Early in 1944, the 
British transferred their support to Tito 
and forced King Peter’s Exile Govern- 
ment to remove Mikhailovitch as War 
Minister. Mikhailovitch’s American de- 
fenders say this was done to appease 
Russia. But the British say their decision 
was made reluctantly, after futile efforts 
to get the Chetniks to attack the Axis. 

Mikhailovitch’s defenders say his big 
concern was to protect Yugoslavia from 
communism. They point out that the 
Chetniks saved the lives of 600 American 
airmen shot down over their territory. 
Some of these fliers now are trying to 
save Mikhailovitch’s life. 

At his trial, the Chetnik commander 
has admitted misdeeds by his subordi- 
nates but has insisted he had no control 
over them. He has denied personal col- 
laboration with the Axis. His plight is 
made more poignant by his wife’s death 
in a German concentration camp and his 
denunciation as a “traitor” by two of his 
four children, son Branko and daughter 
Gordana, who joined the Partisans in 
1944. Two other sons are under arrest 
by Tito’s Government. 

Now as he faces almost certain con- 
viction. on treason charges, Mikhailovitch 
finds that the communism he opposed is 
firmly in power, the King he defended is 
deposed, the Greater Serbia of which 
he dreamed has given away to a federa- 
tion of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
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Japanese sacrifice ‘face,’ 


Life Around the World 


beg for food. 


Wages lag behind skyrocketing prices 


TOKYO 
A JAPANESE YOUNGSTER stood outside 

the Correspondent’s Club the other 
night begging for food, Those who knew 
Japan before the war were somewhat 
shocked, for they recalled the day when 
no Japanese would dare risk “face” by 
openly begging. Hungry people lose 
their pride, however, and the Japanese 
are hungry. 

Food, or the lack of it, is uppermost 
in the mind of nearly every Japanese 
you meet here. A conversation with a 
worker usually is interrupted after a few 
minutes by a remark that, if he doesn’t 
get his ration tomorrow, he'll have no 
food. Theoretically, everyone receives 2.1 
go of dry rice a day. That’s about a cup- 
ful. If other food were available on the 
open market, as it’s supposed to be, the 
average person could get along. Actually, 
however, the rationing system has col- 
lapsed, and often no rice is available 
in the big cities for 5 or 10 days at a 
stretch. 

One of the reasons for this is that, at 
the moment, there just isn’t enough rice 
to go around. Japan always imported 
rice; now none is coming in from former 
subject lands. Moreover, farmers are 
reluctant to sell (except in the black 
market), because the Government has 
failed to guarantee him the clothing, 
fertilizer and machinery he needs. Prices 
for such things are exorbitant, and he 
couldn’t buy them if he sold his rice crop 
at the existing fixed prices. 

Almost everyone buys in the black 


market. In fact, the practice is so wide- 
spread that it’s now called the “people’s 
market.” Japanese I know tell me they 
couldn’t get by unless they bought food 
in the black market at prices 50 to 100 
times above the fixed prices. 

Inflation has gone wild and seems 
completely uncontrolled. All prices have 
soared fantastically, and wages have 
lagged far behind. There was a time 
when an income of 500 yen a month 
would have been considered tremendous 
—now it won't cover the price of food 
alone. Japanese working for the occupa- 
tion authorities are paid 1,000 to 1,500 
yen a month, and they can hardly manage 
on that. The vast majority of Japanese 
are paid much less. 

At a labor exchange, I talked with 
some workingmen, A man with a family 
of five who earns 480 yen a month said 
his expenses were 1,109 yen. His food 
costs alone amount to 1,034 yen. To make 
up the difference, he must withdraw part 
of his savings and send his wife and 
children to work. Under Government 
regulations, if he has any money in the 
bank, he can withdraw only 100 yen a 
month. 

Despite all this, I have not seen any 
evidence of real starvation. The Japanese 
probably are a lot better off than millions 
of Chinese and Indians. 

Tokyo and one or two other large cities 
are feeling the effects of the war more 
than other parts of Japan. I understand 
the farmers and people in small towns 
are much better off than the city dwellers. 
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For miles between Yokohama and Tokyo, 
you can see vast stretches of rubble and 
ruin. One official told me at least 200,000 
persons had been left without homes. 
Amidst the ruins, shanty towns-are crop- 
ping up. Homeless families throw a few 
pieces of tin and wood together and call 
it home. In the ruins, they plant gardens 
to help them scratch out a living. 

The Ginza—Tokyo’s Fifth Avenue— 
still is just a long stretch of battered and 
burned-out buildings. A few stores have 
reopened, but they have little to sell. 
Most of the business nowadays is carried 
on by street merchants with an incredible 
assortment of odds and ends. Among their 
fastest-selling items are toy jeeps. The 
jeeps are made out of tin cans that 
have been flattened out and stamped 
into shape. The G.I.’s buy them up 
like hot cakes to send to their kiddies 
at home. 

A few restaurants are open, but most 
of the good ones have been closed by the 


‘Government to conserve food. Foreigners 


are not allowed to eat in Japanese res- 
taurants. Even if they could, I doubt that 
they would appreciate the raw fish and 
vegetables that are served. 

The Japanese dressed well before the 
war, but they certainly are a drab-looking 
assortment of humans now. It seems that 
four out of five wear some kind of uni- 
form—black for railway workers, brown 
for factory workers—and ridiculous little 
caps resembling those worn by organ 
grinders monkeys. 

Most women wear pantaloon affairs 
known as “mompei.” Some wear Western- 
style clothes and a minority kimonos. 
The kimonos, however, are of cheap cot- 
ton, not silk. 

Tokyo's subway, which survived the 
bombing, is just about three times as 
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crowded as the New York subway dur- 
ing rush hours. Streetcars also are run- 
ning again—spasmodically, and packed 
sardine-wise. 

The most impressive sight in Japan is 
the spectacle of a nation trying to learn 
the ways of democracy. The American 
serviceman is playing an important role 
in this effort. He treats all Japanese alike 
and doesn’t conceal his distaste for the 
abject servility displayed by servants 
and women. 


At first, the Japanese were scandalized 
by this indifference toward class and 
Japan’s traditional ideas about the in- 
ferior status of women. Now the Japanese 
have begun to borrow some of the G. I.’s 
ideas. The other day, my interpreter got 
wide-eyed as he told me of seeing a 
Japanese boy walking down the street 
holding hands with his girl. 

“We,” he proclaimed, “are really learn- 
ing something about democracy.” 


J. F. 


Oil boom makes El Sombrero nervous; 
people don’t want their peace disturbed 


7 EL SOMBRERO (VENEZUELA) 
ie THE PAST, El Sombrero (The Hat) 

has been able to get along nicely 
with 4 policemen during the week and 
10 over Saturday and Sunday, when the 
workers from the surrounding haciendas 
came to town for a Venezuelan binge on 
rum. From now on, it probably will take 
more policemen. 

El Sombrero is what is known here 
as an “interior” town, and the folks think 
Caracas, the capital, is a place to go 
when one gets rich or when one becomes 
a politician. Very few in Caracas, in turn, 
have ever come to El Sombrero, because 
going “into the interior” is something 
that is done only for compelling business 
reasons. It’s no fun. 

Until now, there has been no such 
compelling reason for anyone to come 
to what was merely a small, sleepy village 
with a church and a public square. But 
now all that is changed; El Sombrero 
may be on the verge of becoming a big 
and important city. 

Around E] Sombrero—and the Orinoco 
Basin—the rich Yankee oil companies 
are spending millions of dollars in what 
is proudly claimed to be the biggest, 
most comprehensive (and expensive) oil 
operation in Venezuela’s history. In ad- 
dition to exploring for crude oil reserves 
and developing them, the oil companies 
are slated to spend 250 million dollars 
in building refineries, pipe lines, terminal 
facilities, housing and facilities for their 
employes. That means that oil is a billion- 
dollar business in Venezuela, and the 
sudden impact of all those dollars might 
serve to shake even “The Hat” from its 
lethargy. 

Venezuela now is producing more 
than one million barrels of oil a day— 
roughly one fourth the U.S. rate of 
production—and, with 11 big companies 
boring wells and exploring the far horizon 
at a speed hitherto unknown in Vene- 
zuela, there is hope that production will 
be greatly increased. 

Rigs are working 24 hours a day. Some 
hacienda owners, who need farm labor, 
are complaining about the boom because 
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their peons have gone to work for the 
oil companies for 12 bolivars ($3.60) a 
day, about four times as much as they 
earned in the fields. 

The streets of E] Sombrero are churned 
with dust and the roads are becoming 
potted and rough as the big, oil-company 
trucks rumble through, day and night, 
in a great gamble on what may rest a 
mile beneath the earth’s surface. 

Some say the explorations, which 
stretch far into the Orinoco Basin, may 
show that the area is the greatest oil- 
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producing section in Venezuela, rivaling 
or surpassing the famed Maracaibo sec- 
tion. Seismograph and geophysical re- 
ports disclose that the region is one of 
the most promising in the country, that 
there is oil beneath the surface of the 
Orinoco’s drainage basin and that all 
that needs to be done is to find it. Out 
of the first 23 wells bored in the area 
known as “Las Mercedes,” the Texas 
Company struck 19 producers. Despite 
this, there are scoffers. 

Out at the camp at Creole, which is 
putting down exploration wells over an 
area of nearly one million acres, you'll 
find a lot of ex-G.I.’s who are hoping 
for a flock of gushers. They are oilmen 
who have worked all over the globe, from 
Romania to Iran to the Dutch East Indies, 
and who now are drawing down big 
money again. 

In the brush country where the oil 
camps have sprung up, “home” is in 
frame barracks or Quonset-like huts, but 
new $15,000 homes and modern hospitals 
are under construction. Roads are being 
pushed deeper and deeper into the in- 
terior. Feverish work goes on 24 hours 
a day. 

Yet in El Sombrero, the one village 
nearby, there is little change. In the 
middle of the boom, the village remains 
sleepy and apparently uninterested. Even 
the owners of the land, which for cen- 
turies has been used for cattle, give you 
the impression that they hope the oil 
boom will be a flop. 

The discovery of oil in Venezuela does 
not have the same significance as it does 
in Texas or Oklahoma where, in all 
probability, land prices would spiral up- 
ward and there would be an influx of 
hot-dog stands, lawyers and hotel oper- 
ators. A town like El Sombrero gets 
mostly the ill effects of a boom—shortages 
of food and labor, higher prices and 
disturbing activity. 

Under Venezuelan law, the landowner 
is entitled only to surface rights and the 
earth underneath as deep as the roots 
of his trees. At the levels at which oil is 
found here—down 5,000 to 7,000 feet— 
the resources belong to the Government 
of Venezuela, El] Sombrero and its cit- 
izens likewise will not benefit from the 
very sizable taxes paid, since all oil taxes 
go to the central Government in Caracas. 
Taxes the oil companies pay are not 
“chicken feed,” as may be seen from the 
fact that one oil company alone paid 
$66,850,000 to the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment in 1945. 

Things may change, however, and El 
Sombrero may become interested in the 
boom. One merchant already is getting 
the idea. He was moaning over high 
prices, pointing out that canned goods 
on his shelves were 3 bolivars (90 cents), 
but maybe now the oil workers would 
buy them. At 3 bolivars a can? Oh, no, 
at 4 bolivars a can! 

W. G. 
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FREE PHILIPPINES RISE FROM RUINS 








The Republic of the Philippines takes its place among the 
free and independent nations of the world after centuries 
of alien rule. Magellan discovered the 7,000-odd islands 
in 1521. Spain ruled them until Admiral George Dewey 
(above) defeated the Spanish fleet in the Battle of Manila 
Bay. The peace treaty signed at Paris (1898) ceded the 
islands to the United States, along with Guam and Puerto 
Rico, for 20 million dollars. After prolonged discussion, 
the Tydings-McDufhe Act, signed by President Roosevelt 
(March 24, 1934), established the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines and provided it be granted independence on 
July 4, 1946. Now—after 48 years under the American flag 
—17 million Filipinos are setting forth on their own, with 
Manuel Roxas (shown being sworn in after his election) 
as the first President of the Republic. 
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THE JAPS LANDED on Luzon Dec. 9, 1941. After 
an epic defense, American and Filipino forces 
surrendered 150 days later. Hundreds died on 
“Death March” to prison camps. 
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h af 
JAP TROOPS commanded by General Masaharu Homma, “Butcher 
of Bataan” (above), slaughtered thousands of Filipinos, destroyed 


Manila. U.S. Army executed Homma for war crimes after his appeal 
to Supreme Court failed. 
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- GENERAL MACARTHUR kept his pledge to return. On Oct. 20, 
1944, he waded ashore at Leyte to open campaign that swept Japanese 
out of the Philippines in seven months, annihilating thousands of 
Hirohito’s crack troops. 


U.S. FLAG raised by General MacArthur over 
recaptured Corregidor on March 2, 1945, symbol- 
ized the liberation of the Philippines, heralded end 
of war in the Pacific. 
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JAPANESE destruction and requisitions throughout the quiring urgent efforts by the new Filipino Government and 
Philippines brought widespread hunger and poverty, re- all possible help from the United States. 


TWO GREAT LEADERS, President Roosevelt and Manuel Others must take the lead in restoring the rope and otiier 
Quezon, first President of the Commonwealth, are gone. industries, rehabilitate the Islands’ economy. 
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FOR FUTURE DEFENSE, Philippines will depend on small vessels given by United States, close co-operation with and 
Army led by officers from Islands’ “West Point,” small naval assistance from U.S. Government. 
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FROM THE RUINS spread by the Japanese occupation to rise as a symbol of freedom among the subject peoples of 
forces and policies, the Republic of the Philippines is now the politically troubled Far East. 
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ATOM CONTROL—SOVIET PLAN | @ 


Moscow’s counterproposal to America’s program 


Excerpts of the principal speeches made before the ses- 
sion of the United Nations Atomic Commission on June 


19, 1946.) 


General McNaughton, Canada: 

Mr. Chairman, at the first meeting of the Commission on 
Friday last, we had the privilege of listening to the con- 
structive and imaginative proposals which were put before us 
by Mr. Baruch on behalf of the Government of the United 
States. These proposals were for the setting up of an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Development Authority, which would 
be entrusted with all phases of the development and use of 
atomic energy. 

I am now authorized to say that the Canadian Government 
welcomes this approach to the problems before the Com- 
mission and that Canada supports the principles on which 
those proposals have been based. We feel that in his state- 
ment Mr. Baruch, on behalf of his Government, has given a 
lead worthy of a great nation, which recognizes its obligation 
to humanity. We are well aware that proposals so novel and 
far-reaching will encounter many difficulties. Some of these, 
no doubt, will be hard to overcome, but we should not be 
deterred; for on the success of our efforts the future of the 
world depends. 

The plan which Mr. Baruch has suggested will need the 
most careful study. If accepted as a basis of discussion in this 
Commission, as I hope it will, we shall have to examine fully 
its implications with a view to drawing up concrete and de- 
tailed recommendations. 

The question of enforcement action arising out of these 
recommendations may, of course, involve the veto. The 
Canadian attitude toward the veto power of the five perma- 
nent members in the Security Council is that we have never 
liked it. We accepted it at San Francisco because it seemed 
the only basis on which the great powers could come to- 
gether to set up the United Nations organization. 

I suggest, however, that at this stage we should not concern 
ourselves unduly over the procedure whereby the present 
decisions of the proposed International Atomic Development 
Authority should be taken. Rather, I suggest that we should 
concentrate on the many other aspects of the proposals put 
forward by the United States representative on which we 
must reach agreement before the Authority can be brought 
into being. If we succeed in achieving a meeting of minds on 
these aspects, we may find that we have established a degree 
of confidence which will make it much easier than at present 
to solve this difficult problem. The question of establishing 
mutual confidence is certainly a vital aspect of our work at 
this time. 

The Canadian delegation believes that this can best be pro- 
moted by developing specific proposals on the first matter 
listed in our terms of reference, namely, “for extending be- 
tween all nations the exchange of basic scientific information 
for peaceful purposes.” 

We are deeply conscious in Canada of the responsibilities 
which have fallen to us in connection with the development 
of atomic energy. In the national sphere, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has introduced legislation to control the production 
of atomic energy and the materials from which this energy is 
derived; and to stimulate research and development so that it 
may be directed toward constructive ends. A bill for this pur- 
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pose is before the House of Commons in Ottawa, and the de- 
bate which has taken place has shown that its principles have 
been given the widest public support. 

This legislation will enable Canada not only to control and 
promote the development of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses in our country, but also to insure that our program may 
be brought fully into accord with the policies of any world 
authority that may be agreed upon. 

Our precious supplies of raw materials have already been 
brought under the full control of the Government so that they 
may be conserved. An experimental uranium fission plant has 
been erected. This plant, whose capacity is in no way sig- 
nificant for war purposes, is being developed as a research 
center and as a source of radioactive products which can be 
distributed to suitable laboratories and to hospitals for use in 
medical treatments. 

Once appropriate arrangements have been concerted with 
other nations, we hope to see scientists from all over the 
world as our guests and to have our own scientists received in 
other countries for periods in exchange .. . 

In conclusion, I would say that people of Canada have 
come to realize the immense possibilities latent in the use of 
atomic energy for the welfare of humanity. We are anxious 
to play our full part in the great developments in prospect. 

Mr. Chairman, you may be sure that we will bend every 
effort to advance the high purposes for which this Com- 
mission has been established. 


Sir Alexander Cadogan, United Kingdom: 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that no one who was privileged 
to listen to the statement made by the delegate of the United 
States on June 14 can have failed to be impressed with the 
importance of the occasion or to be moved by the very obvious 
sincerity of Mr. Baruch’s sentiments. The outline which he 
then gave of his scheme must have inspired hope in all who 
are met here together to devise a plan for peaceful develop- 
ment and for defense against the danger that may threaten 
the world. 

The problem with which we are confronted is one of un- 
precedented gravity and difficulty, and I am sure that we 
are all grateful to Mr. Baruch for the lead that he gave and 
determined to make our utmost contributions to a wise and 
effective solution. 

Mr. Chairman, I am authorized by my Government to make 
the following statement. It may be recalled that, on the one 
hand, scientists of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
played a large part in blazing the trail along which the world 
now has to travel, and on the other hand, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom were among the original 
sponsors of the idea of international control of atomic energy. 
At the preparatory meeting at Washington in November 1945 
and again at the Moscow Conference of December 1945 they 
pledged themselves to the ultimate objectives—the elimination 
of war as the only real safeguard against the atomic bomb and 
the exclusive use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom warmly 
welcome the statement by the United States representative 
and are grateful to the United States Government for pro- 
viding so broad and constructive a basis for the Commission’s 
work. Mr. Baruch’s proposals would give effect to the terms 
of reference of the Commission and would do more by weav- 



















ing the various specific tasks laid upon the Commission into a 
complete plan. His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom greatly hope that it will be possible to create a structure 
on these foundations, and pledge to this work the fullest pos- 
sible contribution of the United Kingdom delegation on the 
Commission. 

A particular point in the United States scheme which spe- 
cially struck the United Kingdom Government is that the In- 
ternational Development Authority would accustom the dif- 
ferent nations to working internationally in the atomic field, 
both for industrial purposes and other specific purposes. 
Thus, its staff will become accustomed to genuine co-operation, 
instead of being confined to the role of police inspectors. This 
should help to surmount what has always been foreseen as a 
serious practical difficulty, since the work will be such as to 
attract the keenest scientific minds of every nation. At the 
same time, it will almost certainly prove impossible to dis- 
pense with some scheme of inspection and control at least of 
all “dangerous” activities in the field of atomic energy. 

The United States plan makes great demands for confidence 
and co-operation from all parties. We must recognize that full 
confidence and co-operation cannot be built up in a day. 
Consequently, as the terms of reference of the Commission 
specifically contemplated, the work of building up interna- 
tional control must proceed by stages. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom endorse the emphasis laid upon 
this policy in the statement by the United States delegate. 

They would suggest that, in order to promote an atmosphere 
of good will and of confidence in the ultimate success of the 
proposals, it might be well to proceed as soon as may be ap- 
propriate with the exchange of scientific information. This 
would be in accord with the general policy of the Washington 
Declaration and with the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission. 

Obviously, this great plan involves risks. The United King- 
dom is perhaps particularly conscious of these risks, since it 
suffered so severely from air bombardment in the late war and 
was the subject of a sustained attempt by the enemy to disrupt 
its industrial production and the morale of its citizens by un- 
restricted attack by aircraft and by every fearful new inven- 
tion which the enemy were able to devise in the short time 
available to them. 

Consequently, His Majesty's Government fully endorses 

the emphasis laid in the United States statement on the need 
for condign, immediate and effective penalties against viola- 
tion of the future international scheme of control. The great- 
est deterrent value against any such violation will be the 
knowledge that punishment will be inevitable and overwhelm- 
ing. 
TY the scheme outlined by the United States repre- 
sentative raises most important and far-reaching questions of 
political and military procedure as well as problems of a 
technical and scientific nature. For example, there is the ques- 
tion of the actual weapons with which penalties would be en- 
forced on a transgressor and this is one of the crucial points in 
the scheme which will require particular study. Peace has 
been defined as depending always on there being overwhelm- 
ing power behind just law. 

Account would naturally be taken, at the same time, of any 
proposals that might be made by other delegations. For their 
part, however, His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom, are glad to take the United States scheme as the basis 
for consideration, since in many of its essentials it is in accord 
with the lines on which they had themselves been approach- 
ing the problem. They do not wish, therefore, to put forward 
an alternative scheme, but will apply their own ideas in the 
discussion of the United States scheme. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, like the 
other governments which are represented on the Commission, 
will, of course, require time to study the very important 
proposals. The Commission is breaking entirely new ground 
and, while it must never lose sight of the urgency of the prob- 








lem, it must also proceed carefully and with due considera- 
tion of all the many points raised . . . 


Mr. Gromyko, Russia: 

Mr. President, the Commission for the Control of Atomic 
Energy, created in accordance with the decision of the Mos- 
cow Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the Three Powers 
and with the decision of the first session of the General As- 
sembly, must proceed to the practical realization of the task 
set before it. The significance of these tasks and, consequently, 
of the activities of the Commission, are determined by the 
significance of the very discovery, and is doubtless only a 
foretaste of still greater conquests of science in this field in 
the future, and it emphasizes the great importance’ of the tasks 
of this Commission and therefore of the activities of this Com- 
mission. 

As a result of developments in the last few years, circum- 
stances have brought it about that one of the most important 
discoveries of humanity has found its application at the outset 
in a particular form of weapon, the atomic bomb. However, 
although, up to the present time, this use of atomic energy is 
the only known form for its practical application, it is the gen- 
eral opinion that humanity stands at the threshold of a wide 
application of atomic energy for peaceful purposes; for the 
good of the peoples as a means of raising their standards of 
welfaie and their living conditions; for the good of, and with a 
view to, the development of science and culture. 

There are thus two possible ways in which atomic dis- 
coveries can be used. One way is the use of these discoveries 
for the purposes of producing means of mass destruction. The 
other way is the use of this discovery for the welfare of 
humanity. 

The paradox of the situation lies in the fact that it is the 
first way that has been studied most and most applied in prac- 
tice. The second way has been studied and practically applied 
less. However, this circumstance does not diminish the impor- 
tance of the tasks which lie ahead of the Atomic Commission, 
but, on the contrary, emphasizes still further in a high degree 
the meaning of these tasks from the point of view of the rein- 
forcement of peace between the peoples. There can be no 
active and effective system of peace if the discovery relating 
to the ways of using atomic energy is not placed in the serv- 
ice of humanity and is not applied to peaceful purposes only. 
The use of such a discovery only for the purposes of raising 
the welfare of the peoples and widening of their scientific and 
cultural horizons will help to strengthen confidence between 
the countries and friendly relations between them. 

On the other hand, if we continue to use these discoveries 
for the production of weapons of mass destruction, we may in- 
tensify mistrust between states and keep the peoples of the 
world in continual anxiety and mistrust. Such a position would 
work against the aspirations of the peace-loving peoples who 
are thirsting for the establishment of a solid peace and who 
are making every effort to insure that their aspirations shall 
be transformed into reality. 

As one of the first measures to be carried out, in order to 
carry out the decision of the General Assembly of the 24th 
of January, the Soviet delegation proposes a study of the ques- 
tion of the conclusion of international agreements forbidding 
the production and use of weapons based upon the use of 
atomic energy for the purposes of mass destruction. The pur- 
pose of such an agreement should be to forbid the production © 
and use of atomic weapons, the destruction of existing stocks 
of atomic weapons and the punishment of all activities under- 
taken with a view to the violation of such agreements. 

The elaboration and conclusion of such agreements would 
be, in the opinion of the Soviet delegation, only one of the 
primordial measures which must be taken to prevent the use 
of atomic energy to harm humanity. It should be followed 
by other measures designed to introduce means of assuring 
a strict supervision of the observance of undertakings entered 
into, the conclusion in connection with the above-mentioned 
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agreements, the setting up of a system of supervision and 
control] to see that the conventions and agreements are ob- 
served, and measures concerning sanctions against unlawful 
use of atomic energy. 

The public opinion of the whole of the civilized world has 
already condemned the use in war of suffocating, poisonous 
and other similar gases, and the use of liquids and substances 
of the same character, as also bacteriological weapons, and 
have concluded agreements forbidding the use of such weap- 
ons. For this purpose, the necessity of concluding agreement 
forbidding the production and use of atomic weapons is even 
more obvious. 

Such a convention would correspond in a high degree also 
to the aspirations of the peoples of the whole world. The 
conclusion and elaboration of such an agreement and such a 
system of measures to insure the strict observance of the 
clauses of the agreements, the establishment of a system of 
control to see that the obligations contained in the agreements 
were observed and the establishment of sanctions against 
those who violate the agreements, all this, in the opinion 
of the Soviet delegation, would constitute an important step 
in advance on the way of carrying out the tasks laid upon 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

It would also fully correspond to the aspirations and the 
dictates of common sense of the whole of progressive hu- 
manity. The need for its acceptance by states of the obligation 
not to produce or use atomic weapons is dictated also by the 
fact that the character of the atomic weapon is such that its 
application would mean untold misery to the whole of the 
peaceful population of the countries concerned. 

The results of the use of this weapon are incompatible with 
the generally accepted rules, and the ideas reinforced by the 
common sense of humanity over a period of many centuries, 
regarding the rules for the conduct of war which lay down 
that innocent civilian population should not be destroyed. The 
situation, as it exists at the present time, created by the dis- 
covery of the means of applying atomic energy and the use of 
these means for the production of atomic weapons, excludes 
the possibility of normal scientific co-operation between the 
states of the world. 

One of the fundamental elements of the existing situation 
is characterized by the absence of any kind of limit to the 
production and application of atomic weapons. These elements 
are important considerations, and only strengthen the suspicion 
existing between countries and worsen relations between them, 
calling forth political instability. It is clear that a continuation 
of this situation is likely to bring only negative results for the 
peace of the world. 

Besides this, the continuation of the existing situation would 
mean that the most recent scientific attainments in this field 
could not constitute a basis for joint scientific efforts among 
the countries, directed toward the discovery and the perfection 
of methods of using atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
From this there follows only one correct conclusion, namely, 
that it is indispensable that there should be an exchange of 
scientific information between countries and that it is indis- 
pensable that there should be joint scientific efforts directed 
toward a broadening of the possibilities of the use of atomic 
energy only in the interests of the raising of the material wel- 
fare of the people and in the development of science and 
culture. The success of the work of this Commission will be 
determined in a large measure by the extent to which it 
solves this important task. 

The proposal for a wide exchange of scientific information 
is timely because it arises from the fact that such scientific dis- 
coveries as the discovery of methods of using atomic energy 
cannot remain for an indefinite time the property of any one 
country or any group of countries; inevitably, it becomes the 
property of many countries. This confirms the necessity of a 
wide exchange of scientific information upon the problem 
before us and the necessity of elaborating measures in this 
field, including organizational methods. 
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I have already stated, Mr. Chairman, the general position 
as regards the task and character and the activities of the Com- 
mission for the Control of Atomic Energy. In the development — 
of this general position, I would wish, upon the recommenda- 
tion of my Government, to lay before the Commission two 
concrete proposals which in the opinion of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment may constitute a basis for the adoption by the Com- 
mission of a recommendation to the Security Council and thus 
play an important role in the task of strengthening the peace. 

The proposals are as follows: 

The first one concerns the conclusion of an international 
agreement for the outlawing of the production and applica- 
tion of a weapon based upon the use of atomic energy for the 





_ purposes of mass destruction. The second concerns an organi- 


zation of the work of the Commission for the Control of 
Atomic Energy. I will read the text of the first proposal. 

Draft International Agreement to Forbid the Production 
and Use of Weapons Based upon the Use of Atomic Energy 
for the Purposes of Mass Destruction. (There follows after 
this a list of the signatory states, and the text continues: ) 

Deeply aware of the extreme importance of the great 
scientific discoveries connected with the splitting of the atom 
and with a view to the use of atomic energy for the purposes 
of raising the welfare and standard of life of the peoples of 
the world, and also for the development of culture and 
science for the good of humanity; 

Unanimously desiring universal co-operation as wide as 
possible for the use of all people of scientific discoveries in the 
field of atomic energy, for the improvement of the conditions 
of the life of the peoples of the whole world, the raising of 
their standard of welfare and further progress of human 
culture; 

Taking account clearly of the fact that the great scientific 
discoveries in the field of atomic energy contain a great danger 
first and foremost for the peaceful towns and civilian popula- 
tions in case such a discovery were used as a means of apply- 
ing an atomic weapon for the purposes of mass destruction; 

Taking note also of the great importance of the fact that, 
through international agreements, the use in time of war of 
suffocating, poisonous and other similar gases and also similar 
liquids, substances and processes, and also bacteriological 
methods have already been outlawed by common accord 
between the civilized peoples; and 

Considering that the international outlawry of the use of 
the atomic weapon for mass destruction would correspond in 
still greater measure to the aspirations and the conscience of 
the peoples of the whole world; 

Animated by an intense desire to remove the threat of the 
use of these scientific discoveries for the harm of humanity 
and against the interests of humanity; 

The high contracting parties decided to conclude an agree- 
ment to forbid the production and use of a weapon based upon 
the use of atomic energy, and for this purpose, appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries—(and here the list of plenipotentiaries 
will follow, whose credentials are found to be in due form)— 
agree as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The high contracting parties solemnly declare that they will 
forbid the production and use of a weapon based upon the 
use of atomic energy, and with this in view, take upon them- 
selves the following obligations: 

(a) Not to use, in any circumstances, an atomic weapon; 

(b) To forbid the production and keeping of a weapon 
based upon the use of atomic energy; 

(c) To destroy within a period of three months from the 
entry into force of this agreement all stocks of atomic energy 
weapons, whether in a finished or semi-finished condition. 


ARTICLE 2 


The high contracting parties declare that any violation ot 
Article 1 of this agreement shall constitute a serious crime 
against humanity. 











ARTICLE 3 


The high contracting parties, within six months of the entry 
linto force of the present agreement, shall pass legislation pro- 
viding severe punishment for the violation of the terms of this 
agreement. 


ARTICLE 4 
The present agreement shall be of indefinite duration. 


ARTICLE 5 


The present agreement is open for signature of all states, 
whether or not they are members of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 6 


The present agreement shall come into force after approval 
by the Security Council, and after ratification by half the 
signature states, including all states members of the United 
Nations, as under Article 23 of the Charter. The ratifications 
shall be placed for safekeeping in the hands of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 7 


After the entry into force of the present agreement, it shall 
be an obligation upon all states, whether members or not of 
the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 8 


The present agreement, of which the Russian, Chinese, 
French, English and Spanish texts shall be authentic, is drawn 
up in one copy and will be in the safekeeping of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The Secretary-General shall 
communicate to all signatories a duly certified copy thereof. 

I would like now to read the text of the second proposal. It 
concerns the organization of the work of the Commission for 
the Control of Atomic Energy. 

Basing ourselves upon the decision of the General Assembly 
of the 24th of January, 1946, concerning the setting up of a 
commission for the study of problems connected with the dis- 
covery of atomic energy and other related questions, and in 
particular upon Article 5 of this decision, stating the terms of 
reference of the Commission, the Soviet delegation considers 
it necessary to make the following proposals concerning the 
plan of the organization of the work of the Commission for 
the initial period of its activity: 

Part 1. The setting up of committees of the Commission, 
pursuing the aims indicated in the decision of the General As- 
sembly to “proceed with the utmost dispatch and inquire into 
all phases of the problem and make such recommendations 
from time to time with respect to that as it finds possible.” 

In connection with this item, it seems quite necessary to 
establish two committees which, as auxiliary organs of the 
Commission, would be responsible for a general study of the 
problem of atomic energy and the elaboration of recommenda- 
tions which the Commission might make for the carrying out 
of the decision of the General Assembly and other organs of 
the United Nations. 

It is proposed that there should be set up two committees, 
the first a committee for the exchange of scientific information. 
This committee would be set up for the purpose of studying 
point (a) of Article 5 of the decision of the General Assembly 
of the 24th of January, 1946. Among the tasks of this com- 
mittee would be that of elaborating recommendations con- 
cerning practical measures for the organization of the ex- 
change of information (1) concerning the contents of scientific 
discoveries connected with the splitting of the atom and other 
discoveries connected with the obtaining and use of atomic 
energy, and (2) concerning the technology and the organiza- 
tion of technological processes for obtaining and using atomic 
energy; (3) concerning the organization and method of in- 
dustrial production of atomic energy and the use of such 
energy; (4) concerning forms, sources and the location of raw 
materials necessary for obtaining atomic energy. 





I come now to the second proposed committee, whose task 
would be to prevent the use of atomic energy for the harm of 
humanity. This committee should be set up in order to attain 
the aims set forth in points (b), (c) and (d) of Article 5 of 
the decision of the General Assembly. The task of this com- 
mittee would be to prepare recommendations on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. The preparation of a draft international agreement for 
the outlawing of weapons based upon the use of atomic 
energy and forbidding tne production and use of such weapons 
and all similar forms of weapons destined for mass destruction. 

2. The elaboration and creation of methods to forbid the 
production of weapons based upon the use of atomic energy 
and to prevent the use of atomic weapons and all ather similar 
weapons of mass destruction. 

3. Measures, systems and organization of control in the use 
of atomic energy to insure the observance of the conditions 
above-mentioned in the international agreement for the out- 
lawing of atomic weapons. 

4, The elaboration of a system of sanctions for application 
against the unlawful use of atomic energy. 

Part 2. The composition of the committees. Each committee 
would be composed of one representative of each state repre- 
sented in the Commission. Each representative may have 
advisers. 

Part 3. Rules of procedure of the committees. The rules of 
procedure of committees shall be drawn up by the Com- 
mission. 

Like the proposal for the conclusion of the agreement, these 
proposals which concern the organization of the work of the 
Commission are a practical means of advancing at the present 
time. The convention would be a concrete and important step 
forward in the direction of setting up an effective system of 
control of atomic energy. This measure would have an im- 
mense moral and political significance, and might strengthen 
the political stability in the world and the friendly relations 
between the peoples. 

The creation of the two committees that I have proposed, 
with the tasks as I define them, would mean the adoption of a 
concrete plan of work of the Commission in the initial stages of 
its activities and would at the same time mean the adoption of 
the necessary organizational forms for the carrying out of its 
work which would enable it to proceed quickly in the pro- 
posals of the broad exchange of scientific information and on 
questions. related to the prevention of the use of atomic 
energy for the harm of humanity. 

The activity of the Commission for the control of atomic 
energy can lead to the desired result only if it is in full con- 
formity with the principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, which are at the basis of the activity of the Security 
Council because the Commission is an organ of this organiza- 
tion, working under the direction of the Security Council. 

Efforts made to undermine the activity of the Security 
Council including efforts directed to undermine the unanimity 
of the members of the Security Council, upon questions of 
substance are incompatible with the interests of the United 
Nations created by the international organization for the 
preservation of peace and security. Such attempts should be 
resisted, I considered it necessary to make this statement in 
order that from the very beginning of the work of our Com- 
mission I might make clear the position of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as regards the question of the character and basis of the 
work of the Commission upon the question of the preparation — 
of its recommendations as regards measures of control of 
atomic energy placed before the Security Council. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that in this statement I aimed 
chiefly at underlining the extreme importance to be attributed 
to the conclusion of the above-mentioned agreement for the 
outlawry uf the production and use of atomic weapons. The 
conclusion of such an agreement would constitute an im- 
portant practical step in the direction of fulfilling the task 
which lies before the Commission. 
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Soviet Chiefs Divided 
On Conciliating West 


There are divided views inside the 
Kremlin concerning Russia's policies 
in the peace negotiations and in world 
affairs. If Foreign Minister Molotov 
could have his own way, he would be 
willing to make a complete break with 
the Western Powers unless the Soviet’s 
basic views on European peace are 
accepted. But the Red Army marshals 
are more inclined to conciliation for 
the present. The men who direct Rus- 
sia’s military forces do not want to 
risk an open break with the Western 
Powers until Russia has had a chance 
to repair the country’s war damages 
and get the new industrialization pro- 
gram well on its way. 


On his recent trip through Latin 
America, former President Herbert 
Hoover found the Communists well 
entrenched and the Communist pa- 
pers well financed. The former Presi- 
dent estimates the Communists are in 
the minority everywhere, but discov- 
ered Latin-American governments 
_considerably concerned over the po- 
_ tentiality of the movement. 


There is more to ex-King Humbert's . 


“comeback” hopes than the loophole 
he left in his last official statement 
before quitting Italy for Portugal. 
Actually, the Monarchists in Italy ex- 
pect him to make a determined effort 
to regain his throne if the infant Ital- 
ian Republic experiences serious in- 
ternal difficulties. 
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Already Italian Monarchist sympa- 
thizers are predicting that Alcide de 
Gasperi’s Government will be in diffi- 
culties within six months. Unemploy- 
ment is rising, and there are other 
complications. The new regime may 
soon be faced with the task of signing 
peace terms that will be highly un- 
popular in Italy. 
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Humbert Expected 
To Try ‘Comeback’ 
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The British and U. S. are becoming 
concerned over the serious propor- 
tions of physical deterioration among 
German workers. The condition is re- 
sulting from inadequate diets. Latest 
cause for concern is this: In the Brit- 
ish zone, 20,000 Germans have just 
been given physical examinations to 
find new coal miners for the Ruhr. 
Only 450 of the 20,000 were found 
physically fit to work in the mines. 


The U. S. State Department is gen- 
uinely disturbed over the Cuban sugar 
situation. Cuba’s President Grau is 
threatening to stop the sale of sugar 
to the United States if Congress ex- 
tends the 1937 Sugar Act for three 
more years. That Act restricts Cuba’s 
share of the U.S. market to 28.6 per 
cent. Grau is willing to go along for 
one more year, as provided in a House 
bill, but not for three years as has 
been proposed by the Senate Finance 
Committee. 


Although Argentina came into the 
new world food organization almost 
at the last moment, the country won 
a place on the important steering com- 
mittee to help shape food policies. 
Significant fact is that it was the secret 
votes of neighboring Latin-American 
countries that elected Argentina to 
committee membership. 
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Latin-American countries are to get 
a definite quota of U.S. agricultural 
machinery under a plan being pushed 
by Assistant Secretary of State 
Spruille Braden. Legislation now go- 
ing through Congress to parcel out 
U. S. military equipment and to stand- 
ardize the defenses of the other Amer- 


Cut in Price of Oj ( 
To Benefit Argentina, 


ican Republics has only lukewarm” 
support from Braden. But he is en-_ 
thusiastic about a plan to make cer- — 
tain that ample farming tools are ~ 
shipped to Central and South America. — 
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A price war between Venezuelan ‘ 


and Near Eastern oil producers is 
breaking out. A company with Ara- 
bian holdings is offering Argentina 


seven million barrels of oil for $1.90 © 
a barrel, delivered in Buenos Aires. — 


Venezuelan oil, under present costs, 


cannot be delivered profitably in Ar- | 


gentina for less than $2.20 a barrel. 


Although the fact was omitted from _ 
the official announcement, Marshal — 


Tito of Yugoslavia and Generalissimo 


| 
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Stalin had a lengthy discussion of the ~ 


conflicting claims of Italy and Yugo- ; 
slavia to Trieste during Tito’s recent — 


visit to Moscow. Stalin thoroughly 


explored compromise solutions of the — 


Trieste question. 


The wheat France is getting from — 


Russia must be paid for in U.S. dol- 
lars, and by a special arrangement 
never publicly announced. Under 
terms of the -deal through which 
France has been receiving Russian 
wheat, the French are required to 
deposit the U. S. dollars in a Canadian 
bank. Wheat shipments move out of 
Odessa only after Russia receives no- 
tice that the cash is on deposit. 


By its arrangement with France on 
the wheat purchases, Russia has found 
a simple way to keep U. S. dollars on 
deposit in the Western Hemisphere. 
The French deposits in Canada give 
Russian purchasers ready cash for ob- 
taining heavy machinery or other 
goods they want to buy in the United 
States. 
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lm going to tow 
a hundred 
years old!” 
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...and possibly she may—for the amazing strides of 
medical science have added years to life expectancy 


@ It’s a fact—a warm, wonderful 
fact —that this five-year-old child, 
or your own child, has a life ex- 
pectancy almost a whole decade 
longer than was her mother’s, and 
a good 18 to 20 years longer than 


the expectation of a longer life, but 
of a life by far healthier. 

Thank medical science for that. 
Thank your doctor and thousands 
like him... toiling ceaselessly... 
that you and yours may enjoy a 
longer, better life. 


that of her grandmother. Not only 


According to a recent Nationwide survey: 
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VLOTC Doctor s smoke Camels 
than any other ciearette/ 


N2: ONE but three outstanding independent re- 


search organizations conducted this survey. And 





they asked not just a few thousand, but 113,597, doc- = 
THE “T ZONE TEST WILL TELL YOU | 
The “T-Zone”—T for 
taste and T for throat 2 
—is your own proving 





tors from coast to coast to name the cigarette they 
themselves preferred to smoke. 

. from general 
physicians, diagnosticians, surgeons, nose and throat 


Answers came in by the thousands. 
specialists too. The most-named brand was Camel. 

If you are not now smoking Camels, try them. Let 
your “T-Zone” tell you (see right). 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


CAMEL 





Costhier 
lobaccos 
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